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\ RIVIERE’S PROMENADE CONCERTS at 
Wie the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE, COVENT 
GARDEN, will commence on AUGUST 16th, and continue for 
a season of sixteen weeks. Mr. R. D'OYLY CARTE has the 
honour to announce that M. Riviere has entrusted him with 
the engagements of the solo vocalists and instrumentalists 
All communications to"be addressed to Mr. R. D’Ox1ty Carts, 
Opera and Concert Agency, 20, Charing-cross, London. 








h ISS ENRIQUEZ begs to announce that she is 

at liberty to accept Engagements. All letters to be 
addressed to her residence, 26, MORNINGTON CRESCENT, 
N.W. Engaged the following dates :—Hereford Musical Fes- 
tival, 8th to 13th September ; Bristol Musical Festival, 20th to 
25th October ; Glasgow Musical Festival, 8rd to 8th November ; 
Edinburgh, 10th November. 





HE KIBBLE CRYSTAIY ART PALACE, 

ROYAL BUTANIC GARDENS, GLASGOW.— The 
Treasurer will be happy to hear from first-class Vocalists, 
Instrumentalists, and Concert Touring Parties, stating terms 
and dates vacant for Eugagements in Glasgow. Apply to 
Mr. Roprant Downie, 131, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 





gp A FOR THE STAGE.—MR. W. H. 
STEPHENS, of the Lyceum, Olympic, and Vaudeville 
Theatres, &c., can receive a limited number of Ladies and 
Gentlemen for INSTRUCTION in the DRAMATIC ART. 
Address, Lyceum Theatre, or Messra. ENciisn and BLackMons, 
9, Garrick-street, W.C. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 224, Dorset Street, 
Portman-square, W. 


NEW SONGS. 








FRANZ ABT. 


DREAM OF ANGELS, LITTLE ONE. InEandG, 4s, 
WHEN IN THE STILLY HOUR OF WEN, 4s. 


LADY BAKER (MINIMA). 
RING OUT, WILD BELLS. 4s. 
SIR GALAHAD. 4s. 


WHEN THE BAIRNIES ARE ASLEEP. 4s, 
THIS WORLD 1S FULL OF BEAUTY. 4s. 


JACQUES BLUMENTHAL. 
THE DAYS ARE PAST. 4s. 


FABIO CAMPANA. 


BELLA ITALIA. 83s. 
L OMBRA D’ UNA ROSA. InD flatand G. 3s. 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


¢ FISHER WIFE'S pe 4s, 


ONE TRUE LOVE. 4s. 
OH, WILLIE BOY, COME HOME. 4s, 
THE PASSING SHIP. 4s. 
WOULD YOU BE A SAILOR’S WIFE. 4s. 


DR. FERDINAND HILLER. ; 
Sees 7 hae a MY_ INMOST SOUL ADORETH. In C and 
at. 


Ww. c. LEVEY. 


BEAUTIFUL DREAMS. In E flat and F. 4s. 
ESMERALDA. InEandF. 4s. 

DITTO. Simplified edition. In D, 4s. 

THE KING AND THE BEGGAR MAID. 33s. 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, InC, E flat, and F. 4s. 


CIRO PINSUTI. 


I LOVE MY LOVE. In A flat and B flat, 4s. 
THE RAFT. In Eand@. 4s. 

A ATL CLOUD. 43, 

PLY FORTH, 0 GENTLE DOVE. 4s. 


BERTHOLD TOURS. 


TH ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. Gand B flat. 4s. 
‘TWAS BUT A DREAM. 38s, 
THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 283. 





LONDON ; 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 
(OPPOSITE NEW BUND STREET). 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS, 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 





URROWES’S THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER. 
Containing Explanations and Examples of the Rudiments 
of Harmony; with Fifty Exercises. By J. F. BURROWES. 


PRICE HAL#®-A-CROWN, 
Flush with Cloth Back. 


THREE AND SIXPENCE, 


Bound in Cloth. 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 
201, REGENT STREET. 





Gyetey LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
kK Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct. communication with all the 
principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 

aris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire. 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
3084, Oxford-street, London, W. 


CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 








NOW READY. Vol. L., price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of ‘A History of the 
Church,” &c. With Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. 
London: J. T. Hayes, Lyall-placo, Eaton-s uare; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





HE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the following 


Editions: 8. 
Plain Gold Title ........ bine sea si Lovgaea had ees be ceagee— e 
With photograph of H.M.S. “Galatea” ......ssssereeee 5 
Arranged as Pianoforte Duct .......-..ceeesecceeenseee 5 
Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by J. Rummel 4 
Arranged for Full Orchestra, as played at the Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts... ....ceceeseseeeeeees dacecces ae 
Ditto, for Septett .......... seccccccncccctepenoep 8 


London: J. B. Cuamen & Co., 201, Regeut-street, W. 





Just Published. 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 
e 





LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Tdylle pour Piano, 
4s, 
BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 








Regent-street, #V. 





en coco * 





MINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


NOUBT AND SOCIAL LIFE IN 
) FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the THIRD. By 
late FELIX WHITEHURST, 2vols. Bo. BY th 


LD ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 
EMILIO CASTELAR. ‘Transla’ ville 
MD. ive. Fe eae 


'NHE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a 


Book for an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY 
1 vol. crown 8vo. . 





ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES, 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vola 8vo., with Portraits,” - 


{OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES, By 


WILLIAM MACCALL, 2 vols., 8vo. 


T NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases 
/ Of Religious Life in the M lis. Y 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D_ peg ae eo 





\ ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 


Twelve in America. By R. A, FITZGERALD, With 
” 


Portrait and Illustrations, 1 vol., 6s 





HE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 8 vols. 





¥ kege SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 


ofa Strong Man's Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 
CORBET, Author of ‘The Canon’s Daughters,” ‘Church and 
Wife,” &c. Tn 8 vols, 





PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c¢. 8 vols, 


HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 
New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT, 2 vols. 


R's DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON, 











OME, SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J. 
H. RIDDELL: 8 vols, 


OBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT. A 


Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories,” 3 vols, 








LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New. Novel. 
8 vols. 





INSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





POPULAR EDITION of the New Part Song, 

“LET THE HILLS RESOUND,” is Now Ready, 

4d. All interested tn Part Singing will be pleased with 

he bright and vigerous Part Song, concerning which the 

“Times” says :—‘* The composition of Mr. Brinley Richards, 

80 eminent in iteelf, and rendered with so much spirit, that the 

Prince of Wales, on behalf of the whole Royal party, demanding 

a repetition, it was given a second time,” on: Ropert 
Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 


HE OLD SWEET STORY. Song. Words 
by REA. Masic by Miss M. LINDSAY (Mis. Worthing- 
ton Bliss), 4a.—‘‘Is peculiarly sweet and plaiutive, One of 
those songs which grow upon you and fix themselves in yeur 
memory.’—Vide ‘‘ Liverpool Albion.” 
London: Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 


R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE.-- 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its bigh character for » 
varter of a century, and the flattering testimn: nial+ reorived 
rom Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and mavy of the Clergy and 
Scatesmen, fully establish its great virtues No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozngs, No 
be ubtained of all Wholesalé aud Itetail Chemist ip “lw Onited 
Kingdom 
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THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form, 
ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS 
PIANO OR HARP. 


ror 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Caamer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry's editions by the fullowing Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs, Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lioyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr, Joun Tuomas, 





THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


or 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 






And with tho addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith, 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND (CO,, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


——— 
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Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


C. &E. 


WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society ; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHICH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 


AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





modern Hymn Books. 


mon oom 


THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


day. . 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 


HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 33. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 
TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 


“* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 


‘“‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 


Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ 
The melodies ar 


words, and many are of considerable merit. 


They are carefully adapted to the 


, e pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ Hor thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We__ notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 





London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Second Edition. Now Ready. 


Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist, The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 


exigencies of vocalisation. 


** An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s. 3d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music sy C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital; 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


————— 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of tne Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Su 


shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and 


Director of 








tendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
Choir of Ali Saints’, Margaret Street. 


” tentins J.T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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PARTED FOR EVER. 


_ ts 





When shall we meet again, 
When shall we meet? 
When falls the vernal rain, 
Summer is sweet. 
Something is whispering, murmuring, “ Neyer.” 
Oh! can it be we have parted for ever ? 





How for earth’s treasure toil, 
Fearless and free, 
If I share not the spoil, 
Dearest ! with thee ? 
How in the conflict meet*champions proven, 
If with mine own, thy dear name is not woven ? 


Oh! it is hard to part 
Mother and child ; 
How paint their grief of heart, 
Agony wild ! 
Absence from thee wakes a wilder commotion, 


Day star! illumining life’s stormy ocean. . 


When will the grief be o’er 
Rending this breast ; 
When will wild dreams no more 
Trouble my rest ? 
Something is whispering, murmuring, ‘‘ Never.” 
Oh! can it be we have parted for ever? 


W. H. C. H. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Joseph Eldred and his Comedy and Opera- 
Bouffe Company will begin an engagement at the 
Brighton Theatre next Monday. 





Mr. J. K. Emmet is still at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, Liverpool, and is drawing crowded houses. 
He returns to America next week. 





A revival of the ‘“‘ Midsummer Night's Dream” is 
in preparation at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham. 
Mr. E. V. Sinclair will play Bottom. 

The very successful concert of the Tonic Sol-fa 
Society in connection with the Dublin Exhibition 
Palace will be repeated there on to-morrow (Satur- 
day) evening. 





Mr. Montague and the Globe Company opened 
at the Dublin Gaiety this week. They will be 
followed by Miss Emily Soldene and the Phil- 
harmonic Company. 





The “ Happy Land” Company of Miss Carrie 
Nelson have made their appearance at the Theatre 
Royal, Wolverhampton, this week. At the Prince of 
Wales’s Sheridan’s play, “ Pizarro,” has been well 
played, and met with great success. 





Miss Rebecca Isaacs has taken the Oriental Hall, 
Margate, for a series of concerts and other enter- 
tainments, commencing next Saturday. This 
experienced and pleasing vocalist has engaged many 
well-known talented artists; and Mr. J. T. Haines, 
of the Globe Theatre, will conduct the orchestra. 





Mrs. Scott-Siddons is about to leave for America 
to fulfil a twelvemonths’ engagement; but before 
her departure she will give three readings at the 
Royal Pavilion, Brighton, on Thursday evening, 
Friday morning, and Friday evening ef next week. 
The arrangements are in the hands of Messrs. 
Cramer and Co. 





Mr. Frank Marshall’s Comedy ‘‘ False Shame” 
received every mark of approval from a crowded 
house at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, on Monday 
night. Characters by Mr. Montague, Mr. Emery, 
Mr. Liston, Miss Rose Massey, the Misses Harris, 
&c., from the Globe Theatre, London. Of Mr. 
Montague as Lord Chilton, and Miss Rose Massey 
as*Miss Atherleigh it would be impossible to speak 
too favourably. . 





During the performance on the lofty wire of 
Friiulein Laura at the Princess’s Palace, Leeds, the 
other night, some villain very nearly succeeded in 


unfastening one of the guy ropes that tighten the 


wire during the lady’s perilous passage on a bicycle 
from the gallery to the stage. He was detected just 
in the nick of time by one of the attendants, and 
was speedily ejected by the manager, with a hearty 
and well-deserved thrashing. The sympathies of 
the audience were entirely with the management 
during this episode, 


Tho other night a somewhat serious accidents 
happened at Mr. W. J. Vickers’s Alhambra Theatre, 
Clay-cross, to one of the actors named Frank 
Danvers. ‘The piece which was being performed was 
“The Man with the Hand of Death,” and Mr. 
Danvers took the part of Hammonde Beefe, and 
whilst discharging a pistol loaded with powder only 
the weapon burst, blowing away a part of his thumb, 
aud severely fracturing his fore-finger. The theatre 
was crowded at the time, and to prevent, as far as 
possible, any confusion, Mr. Danvers was taken to 
the hospital, where his wounds were attended to. 





The Theatre Royal, Dublin, inaugurated a new 
season on Monday evening last, when Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s Company gave their first representation in 
Treland of the new drama by Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
Saunders, entitled “ Arkwright’s Wife,” the plot of 
which has lately been fully detailed in our columns. 
The title-rédle was sustained by Miss Helen Barry, 
for which she is eminently suited by her dramatic 
ability and her personal attractions. Mr. C. Kelly 
was very effective as Arkwright, as was also Miss M. 
A. Kelly as Nancy Hyde. The part of Peter Hayes 
was fairly filled by Mr. Flockton in lieu of Mr. J. 
Steele Mackaye indisposed. 





The Haymarket Company have paid their annual 
visit to Liverpool, and have appeared at the Alex- 
andra Theatre in ‘The Wicked World,” “ Pyg- 
malion and Galatea,” ‘School for Scandal,” “ The 
Rivals,” ‘She Stoops to Conquer,” and ‘ London 
Assurance.” The favourites of the company are 
undoubtedly Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. The lady, so 
popular as Miss Robertson, was enthusiastically 
‘received each evening, and Mr. Kendal as Charles 
Surface especially was heartily cheered. Mr. 
Chippendale was as perfect as ever as Sir Peter 
Teazle and Sir Anthony Absolute, and his rare 
talents have been duly recognised. Mrs. Chippen- 
dale, Miss Fanny Wright, Mr. Howe, Mr. Buckstone, 
and Mr. Rogers have also maintained their well. 
known reputation. 





In front of the grand stand of West Drayton 
racecourse a pleasant scene lasted for some hours 
on Wednesday. The Southall district schools, 
built by the parish of St. Marylebone, in order that 
the children previously brought up in the workhouse 
might be removed away from town and from old 
contaminating influences, are known as a model of 
what such institutions should be. The number of 
scholars from fourteen years downward to the age of 
infancy, is at the present time about 400. The 
band, which lately won the first prize of £25 given 
by the Crystal Palace Company, in the National 
Music Contest —the sum being distributed on 
Wednesday—supplies from time to time volunteers 
for the army ; and each boy, in addion to his musical 
training, takes with him the useful accomplishments 
of a soldier, tailoring and shoemaking. These 
instrumentalists, fifty in number, are none older 
than fourteen, and some under eight ; while, by a 
dispensation peculiar to juvenile bands, all the 
smallest boys seem somehow to get the largest 
instruments; one little fellow of nine playing a 
portentous trombone with comic confidence and 
energy. The sports were of the usual kind, unless 
we regard the pretty contest of skipping for the 
girls’ as somewhat a novelty; and at the end of the 
happy day, when Punch and Judy retired to their 
common box with the beadle, the doctor, the clown, 
the ghost, and the other dramatis persone, prizes 
were distributed by Lady Eveline Courteney. 

Music, especially orchestral musi¢, does not seem 
to be very largely patronised in Dublin. We can 





hardly believe that the Exhibition Band established 





by Mr. Levey will be allowed to disperse, though the 
following remarks from the Dublin Evening Post, 


seem to convey the notion that such a misfortune 
is far from impossible :— 


“Quietly, but surely and steadily, the Exhibition 
Orchestral Band has been wording itself up to 
excellence, and it now stands admittedly one of the 
best and most successful musical institutions our 
city has ever had. “It numbers about fifty per- 
formers, and each performer is a master of his 
instrument. We yesterday heard them in one of 
their Wednesday's selections, and a rarer treat wo 
have seldom enjoyed. It was not, however, to the 
credit of the msthetical character of our people that 
the promise of a charming program could draw 
together but a handful of listeners. In London, or 
any of the large towns of England or Scotland, to 
say nothing of the Continent, such a band would 
draw an overwhelming audience—we hope, however, 
for better things in the future. The concert opened 
with two of the movements in “ Beethoven's Sym- 
phony in F.” It was a delicious performance, and 
nothing could have been brighter or more capti- 
vating than the playing of the gay and tuneful 
scherzo. To this succeeded Rossini’s ‘ Cujus 
Animan,” played with great taste and judgment by 
Mr. O'Donnell. One of Metra’s foot-moving waltzes, 
“The Roses,” was performed with great grace and 
spirit. The strangely beautiful ‘ Tannhduser,” 
overture came next, and was given with marvellous 
power and effect. The band did their work nobly— 
every instrument working at its best, and not a 
discordant note throughout. The small but 
thoroughly appreciative audience cheered them to the 
echo. Mr. Standhaft played a very pretty arrange- 
ment of ‘Home, sweet home” on the flute capitally, 
It was a delightful afternoon's enjoyment, and 
creditable in the highest degree to the accomplished 
performers. Mr. Levey conducted, and the playing 
of his band was ample testimony to his energy and 
skill in the training of them. He has succeedod in 
organising a band that would not suffer by contrast 
with a band of the same size in any city in Europe, 
It will not be to the honour of Dublin if, through 
any want of encouragement, it is permitted to dis- 
solve, now that it has been so splendidly con- 
stituted.” 





ae 





OPERA. 

The benefit of Mdme. Patti on Thursday night 
gave occasion for the usual demonstration. The 
opera was “71 Barbiere,” and Mame. Patti's Rosina 
is familiar to playgoers. In the lesson scene she 
introduced the Shadow song from “ Dinorah,” and 
‘Home, sweet home,” a ballad which she has 
worked to Geath at concerts for the last five years, 
but which would seem the newest and most unex- 
pected joy ever experienced, judging from the 
rapturous applause it received, At the end of the 
opera there fell a deluge of bouquets, flower wreaths, 
laurel wreaths, gilded and silvered wreaths, floral 
crowns, satin and silk streamers, and all manner of 
similar compliments in ribbons and buds, including 
a golden lyre and a canoe covered with roses, The 
scene resembled rather a Russian than an English 
performance, and the prima donna was left crushed 
by the effusive offerings of the audience. 

The next evening was devoted to Mdlle, Albani's 
benefit. The opera was “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
and the lady's Lucia was careful and able per- 
formance. We cannot say as much for the Ndgardo 
and Arturo of Sigg. Pavani and Edardi, who sang 
badly and were evidently out of sorts. En revanche 
the Enrico and Raimondo left nothing to be desired; 
Sig. Cotogni and Big. Capponi were both irreproach- 
able. Still Mdlle, Albani had much hard fighting 
against circumstances; and if the sestet “ Che mi 
frena” was encored, it was chiefly out of compli- 
ment to her. The progress made by Mdlle. Albani 
this year has been marked, and has confirmed her 
good position with the English public. She has 
shown a disposition to abandon such faults as the 
exaggorated use of the vibrato, and when she has 
completely shaken off this defect and has perfected 
herself in scale passages, she will have proved her- 
self such an artist as any capital will welcome gladly 
and part from with regret. | 

With a performance on Saturday of Moyerbeer's 
“ Etoile du Nord” the Royal Italian Opera season 
of 1878 closed, Of this particular performance there 
is nothing new to say, a8 the cast was identienl with 
that recently noticed; M, Faure being the Peter and 
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Mdme. Patti as the Caterina. To the season generally 
the same verdict applies as to that of Her Majesty's. 
The bare novelty of the season—or quasi-novelty— 
namely the ‘‘ Crown Diamonds,” was given in such 
mangled fashion that it might as well have been left 
unpresented; and beyond that and “ Ernani,” 
another stranger, nothing new is to be recorded ; the 
season was wholly unfertile. Seventy-nine repre- 
sentations were taken up mostly by hackneyed works 
—'‘* Sonnambula”’ five times, ** Barbiere ”’ six times, 
* Faust” seven times, and so on, the last work 
having been also given at the rival establishment no 
less than nine times during the season. Sixteen 
performances of “ Faust,” and no ** Lohengrin,” no 
** Fliegender Holliinder,” 
de Saba,” 


no ** Reine 
no anything which London 
has never heard but would fain hear from eminent 
living composers- 


no ** Roméo,” 


no * dida’’- 


sufficiently stigmatises our 
called English enterprise. It is not all the fault of 


50- 


some new work which, carefully and elaborately 
prepared, should hit the public fancy, and run 
through twenty representations. The relief to the 
overworked rank and file would be immense. At 
present Italian opera in London resembles the 
provincial dramatic stage in some small town, 
where there is a constant change of bill and 
everything is old and trite and worn. There, 
‘* Macbeth” is done on Monday, “Rob Roy” on 
Tuesday, ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret” on Wednesday, 
“ Julius Ceasar” on Thursday, “ The Dumb Man 
of Manchester’? on Friday, and on Saturday 
they have a grand combination worry of the ‘‘ Forest 
of Bondy,”’ the ** Honeymoon,” and the “ Murder in} 
the Red Barn.” Of course a company so harassed | 
and distressed simply tumbles through the perform- | 


ance 





3, and the evening representation is simply | 


another rehearsal. So, mutatis mutandis, is it with 


our boasted Italian opera—an infinite trouble and | 





managers—or at the most it is only partly their 
fault. 


The attitude 
prove that opera-goers are wedded to hackneyed 
sensations, and have neither the patience nor the 
application to test a new delight. But on the 
other hand new operas are produced and succeed 
fairly. ‘* Hamlet” and ‘* Mignon,” now frequently 
played, were once as unfamiliar as Wagner. The 
latter master also fairly succeeds in concert-rooms— 
nay, would have succeeded on the stage if Mr. Wood’s 
example had been followed up, the ensuing year, 
and the ‘Dutchman Doomed” reproduced. But 
Mr. Wood, like all impresarii in all ages, left his 
novelty until the end of the season—hoarded his 
trumps until the end of the game when Fate had 
already gained the odd trick; and his initiative las 
been left unfollowed. But there is M. Gounod a 
resident among us, who has written two great works 
“ Faust’ —the ‘ Faust’? repeated sixteen 
times in three months; and M. Gounod is still 
laborious and productive, and, as minor things 
prove, in the very maturity of his intellectual 
powers. Cannot managers and M. Gounod 
be brought together, so as to remove this 
stigma of sterility from us? Tavistock House 
is not so far from Bow-street as to make 
negotiations impossible. It is really a blot upon 
the national reputation that we should go on playing 
** Faust” sixteen times, and pay nothing to M. 
Gounod, and never ask him for a new work for 
which we should have to pay. True M. Gounod 
may be a little intractable. He has himself con- 
fessed that he will hear no fresh proposal until 
‘restitution’ is offered in the matter of ‘* Faust.” 
Still there are loopholes of issue from the tightest 
deadlock of interests; and we fancy M. Gounod 
would entertain propositions made in a spirit of 
fairness, bearing in mind that after all operatic 
enterprise is in England a matter of commercial 
speculation and not a State establishment, and that 
the impresario is forced to act the merchant and not 
the Mwcenas. At all events it is not right that the 
foremost dramatic composer of France should be 
living with us and that we should go on yearly 
profiting by his legal mistake and work that non- 
copyright opera of his to death, while his forces are 
still active and his brain presumably at our service. 

Against the absence of fresh interest must be set 
the enormous labour lavished—it may be said 
wasted—upon the twenty-six operas produced. The 
rehearsing and mounting of six and twenty works in 
three months involve an immense amount of work: 
The average was three performances of each, for the 
representations were seventy-nine in all. Now 
hackneyed as most of these operas are, they must 
needs be rehearsed, if only for the sake of the 
recruits in chorus and orchestra. Add to the four, 
five, and even six performances per week, the 
morning rehearsals necessary for the continual 
change of bill, and some idea of the wear and tear 
of physical powers and the sacrifice of freshness in 
voice and resources may be gained. No wonder the 
night performance often exhibits a wearied chorus, 
and a rough and scrambled execution altogether. 
There would be positive benefit in the production of; 


managerial energy. 


since 


The marked hostility of the public towards | 
Cherubini a couple of years ago, and their coldness | 
towards the unfamiliar works of Mozart and Weber | 
a twelvomonth before that, were enough to damp the 


would seem to} 


worry, and so small an artistic result to show for it. | 


[he incessant struggle for change without variety, | 
and another circumstance—the enormous sums paid | 
to the leading stars at the sacrifice of other things | 
much better worth paying for—are the bane of} 
operatic art in this country. No paying enterprise | 
can afford to subsidise the stars to the lavish extent | 
to which stars are paid in England, without stopping | 
its issues in other directions. The consequence is a) 
number of cheap and inferior artists who are foisted | 
upon the public season by season with copious ad- | 
vertisement. If we cast back our glance to this year, | 
the last year, the year before, how many names are | 
we able to recall of the crowd of mediocrities who have | 
made a first appearance, and then withdrawn into | 
Cimmerian gloom? They come like shadows, so de- | 
part. There is in them neither ability nor stability. | 
It is needless to refer togarticular instances this | 
year; but the very oblivion which has come over the | 
débutants of last year, and of 1871 and 1870 is itself 
eloquent. And so it will be with the present season 
in 1874. 

We are not blind to the supreme ability of artists | 
like Mdme. Patti and Mdme. Nilsson. An opera | 
season without a Patti or Nilsson would no doubt | 
lose a defined charm; still it would be bearable; and | 
we fancy London could more easily dispense with 
these than they could dispense with London. 
Already we have a season without Lucca, and her 
absence was inappreciable, Next year, if rumour 
speak true, we shall be Nilssonless: if so the 
loss will certainly be felt, but it will not be 
insurmountable. During the season of 1870 the 
best rendered operas were those at Drury Lane 
in which no great artist appeared—no star at 
least above the magnitude of Mdlle. Ilma di 
Murska. The ensemble was perfect, the whole per- 
formance most artistic. Confessedly we would rather 
see an opera in which the principals were all on a 
level with di Murska and Trebelli than one which 
had Patti or Nilsson for a centre point and the rest 
made up of names which we could not quote from 
this year’s'list of débuts. If it be true that 200 
pounds or guineas is the nightly honorarium to our 
leading ladies, we could witness their self-imposed 
exile without regret, provided the sum thus saved 
were expended in a more careful ensemble and on the 
production of novelties. If fashion pouted at the ab- 
sence of the spoiled favourite, fashion would soon con- 
sole itself again. In the kingdom of the blind the one- 
eyed man is king; and for the absence of the spark- 
ling orbs, the steady light of our usual constellations 
would soonatone. With abiding artists like Titiens, 
Sinico, Trebelli, Albani, besides the clever Hungarian 
prima donna whose worth has never been adequately 
valued by the public, the withdrawal of the most 
brilliant, imperious and costly prima donna would 
be far from irreparable. 

Ten newcomers were introduced to the public this 
season at Covent Garden ; of whom one, M. Maurel, 
has proved himself of lasting gain. Of Mesdames 
Paoli, Trisolini, Fossa, Sassi, Sebel, Pezzotta; of 
Sigg. Pavani, Montanoro, Mannotti, and Erdardi, it 
were an idle compliment to say much. Médlle. 
d’Angeri showed herself capable in German opera, 
but was overmatched by the Italian réles and those 
of Meyerbeer imposed upon her. Dramatically too, 
she has much to learn. The same may be said of 





provement on the mere concert-room capacity which 
distinguished her hitherto. Still ere she can become 
a good lyric actress a vast field remains to be con- 
quered. Ofthe six promises of comparative novelties 
in the prospectus, two were kept. “ Les Diamans de 
la Couronne,” *“* Ernani,” “ Luisa Miller,” “7 Pro- 
messi Sposi," ‘ Moise,” and “Il Guarany,” were 
announced; and only the first two performed, Some 
of the losses are of little consequence; but the fact 
that eighty per cent. of managerial intentions break 
down, says little for the credibility of a prospectus, 

Mr. G. A. Macfarren's ‘* Robin Hood” was revived 
at the Crystal Palace on-Thursday last, the principal 
characters being sustained by Messrs. Parkinson, 
Celli, and Corri; Mdlles. Blanche Cole and Thirl. 
wall. This week we have'had “ L’ Elisir @ Amore” 
(why the Italian name?) with Messrs. Gaynor, G, 
fox, Osman, H. Corri; Miss Annie Thirlwall, Mrs, 
Sharp, and Miss Blanche Cole. On Saturday Miss 
Cole takes her benefit, when ‘‘ La Sonnambula” will 
be done ; Messrs. George Perren and Brittain Wright 
with Miss Annie Goodall strengthen the cast. 








CONCERTS, 


The public concert of the students of the Royal 
Academy of Musie was given on Saturday in the 
Queen’s Concert Rooms with average success. The 
production included portion of a MS. symphony by 
Mr. Roberts, the first movement of a symphony in 
B minor by Miss Florence Marshall, a part-song by 
Miss Olivena Prescott, two movements from a 
choral symphony by Mr. Wingham, and an andante 
and scherzo from a MS. symphony in C minor by 
Mr. Eaton Faning (Mendelssohn scholar for two 
years). These works severally exhibited good 
promise, and proved the possession of sound 
musical training and an appreciation of correct 
form. For more than these merits it would not be 
fair to look. Miss Marshall’s composition created 
a very good impression, and she was specially con- 
gratulated. Mr. Wingham appears to have allowed 
his ambition to run away with him: his powers are 
too immature to tackle a choral symphony with any 
reasonable hope of success. In his striving after 
originality he only attains extravagance, and that 
too without escaping the confines of dulness. Mr. 
Wingham has shown the good stuff in him on 
previous occasions, and may render serviceable 
work on heights less dizzy than those which he 
would fain command. The students who distin- 
guished themselves at the pianoforte were Miss 
Pamphilon, Mr. W. Fitton, Miss Baglehole (Potter 
Exhibitioner, silver medallist, 1872, and Sterndale 
Bennett Prizeholder, 1872), Miss Mayfield, Miss 
Bagnall, Miss Conolly, and Miss Curtis; and the 
singers were Miss Jessie Jones, Miss Nessie Goode, 
Miss Beasley, Mr. Pope, Mr. Wadmore, Mr. Dudley 
Thomas, Mr. Henry Guy, and Mr. Howells. The per- 
formance of these are open to general praise. We 
may in particular instance—Miss Pamphilon in Sir 
Sterndale Bennett’s Caprice in E; Mr. W. Fitton 
in the first movement of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Emperor” 
concerto; Miss Baglehole in Spohr’s quintet, with 
wind instruments (flute, Mr. O. Svendsen ; clarinet, 
Mr. Lazarus; horn, Mr. C. Harper; and bassoon, 
Mr. Waetzig); Miss Conolly in the first portion 
in Schumann’s concerto; and Miss Curtis in the 
andante and finale of Mendelssohn’s second 
concerto. Messrs. Reed and Szczepanowski also 
admirably performed a couple of movements of 
Spohr’s for violins and orchestra. Among the 
vocalists, Miss Jessie Jones deserves special 
mention. This young lady was one of the prize 
winners at the National Music Meetings. She has 
an excellent voice, and in her execution evinces 
accurate training. But the singing was good 
throughout. The orchestra was conducted by Mr. 
Walter Macfarren; M. Sainton and Mr. Weist Hill 
were at the leading desk, and among the professors 
who assisted were Messrs. Svendsen, 0. Harper, 
Lazarus, Waetzig, &c. In the course of the aftgr- 
noon an address was delivered by Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett (Principal of the Academy), and medals 
were distributed by Mrs. Gladstone as follows:— 
Female Department.—Silver medals: Miss Emily 
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Turner Burnett, Miss Mary Taylor, Miss Jessie 
Jones, and Miss N. A. Goode. Bronze medals: 
Miss Emma Cornish, Miss Isabella W. M. M‘Carty, 
Miss Eliza J. Hopkins, Miss Emma L. Beasley, 
Miss Llewellyn Bagnall, Miss Alice Mary Curtis, 
Miss Lavinia Sheehan, Miss Johanna Ludovici, and 
Miss Beata Francis. Male Department.—Silver 
medals: Master Harry Walker, and Mr. W. A. Howells. 
Bronze medals: Mr. Frederick Weekes, Mr. 
Frederick Done, Mr: Bernard E. Elmenhorst, Mr. 
J. L. Wadmore, and Mr. Henry A. Pope. Books 
and letters of commendation were also distributed. 
The Sterndale-Bennett prize (a purse containing 
ten guineas) was secured by Miss Annie Jane 
Martin; the Sterndale-Bennett Scholarship fell to 
Master Tobias Augustus Matthey; the Westmoreland 
Scholarship was awarded to Miss Emma L. Beasley; 
the Mendelssohn Scholarship to Mr. Eaton Faning ; 
and the Potter Exhibition fell again to the share of 
Miss Florence Baglehole. 

The annual summer orchestral concert given by 
the London Academy of Music took place on 
Saturday in St. George’s Hall, and was numerously 
attended. This institution of Dr. Wylde’s can 
point with pardonable pride to the good show made 
by its pupils at the Sydenham matches again this 
year. The appearance of Miss Bolingbroke, the 
contralto prize, thus provoked a congratulatory 
demonstration. She exhibited her fine voice in 
Meyerbeer’s ** No, no, no,” and was much applauded. 
Creditable appearances were also made by Miss 
Estelle Enrick, Miss Leonora Brahm, Miss Alice 
Jennings, Misses C. L. Greene, Hamilton, 
Osman, Meyers, and Rae. In the piano-playing 
the best results were obtained by Miss Florence 
Hutchinson, who played Hummel’s rondo * Le 
Retour de Londres” with real taste, meeting 
with a well deserved recall. Miss Deacon 
in Mendelssohn’s * Serenade,’ Miss Codel in a 
rondo by Beethoven, and the final movement from 
Mendelssohn’s D minor concerto with which Miss 
E. Holland embellished the occasion should likewise 
be mentioned. A couple of juvenile masters ap- 
peared in the persons of Master Charlton Speer and 
Master Jefford. The first, who possesses the gold 
medal for harmony, is a very clever young pianist 
who rendered Mozart’s concerto in If flat, and was 
loudly recalled. Master Jefford performed with 
extraordinary fluency and correctness Roche's 
violin concerto in A minor. He is a pupil of Herr 
Pollitzer, and certainly does credit to his instructor. 





THEATRES. 


Only four nights from the close of the season the 


St. James’s management has brought out “La Grande, 


Duchesse,’’ thus exemplifying the unabated energy 
of the director, M. Humbert. In the part always 
associable with Schneider, Madlle. Desclauzas is, 
without being a Schneider, by no means lacking in 
the force and suggestiveness which illustrate her 
highness of Gerolstein. M. Mario-Widmer plays 
Dupuis’s part of Fritz with less breadth but with 
his own slyness. The Prince Paul of M. Jolly is 
extremely funny, and the General Boum and Wanda 
are very well delineated in their way. The audience 
on Wednesday was large and appreciative, the opera 
ran with great spirit, being well acted and capitally 
sung. A merry close to the season is thus being 
ensured. : 


The deadness of the theatrical season is all but 
universal. Following the example of the Opera 
houses, the Princess’s, Queen’s, Globe and Charing 
Cross Theatres have closed their doors; the Prince 
of Wales’s and St. James’s shut at the end of the 
week; and the Court follows suit within the next 
seven days. Among West End houses only the 
Adelphi, Olympic, Gaiety, Vaudeville, Strand, and 
Opera Comic keep open doors. The closing of the 
last has been rendered undesirable through the 
success of “ Kissi-Kissi ” : Mr. Honey however leaves 
next Saturday, and the ‘ Wonderful Duck” performs 
& last waddle and gives a final croak on that occasion. 
The native imbecility of the dramatic bird has been 
in curious contrast with the talent placed at its 
disposal. Seldom, we fancy, haye cleyer actors and 








actresses been saddled with so anserine a burden. 
The last days of the “* Duck” have been devoted to 
melancholy gag and wild endeavours to get fun at all 
hazards. In place of Jonas’s piece comes Mr, Craven 
in * Milky White,” acomedy which turning up from 
time to time, evinces remarkable vitality, and is 
always sure to draw for a few nights. 

Previous to the close of tho season at the Queen's 
Messrs.Ryderand Clifton took their benefit on Friday, 
and Miss Neilson made her single appearance as 
Juliet. She had a very warm welcome, and the 
applause increased in ardour as the play proceeded. 
At the end of the second act a huge bouquet was laid 
at her feet, decorated with small star-spangled flags. 
Mr. C. Warner made a good-lookiny and quite re- 
spectable Romeo, a nice genteel and thoroughly well- 
behaved young man with no nonsense about hin— 
in fact the Romeo'likely to be popular at small tea- 
parties. Mr. T. C. King was ponderously vivacious 
as Mercutio; Mr. Ryder’s Friar Lawrence is well 
known for its sterling ability. Mr. Vollaire as 
Capulet, Mr. W. Ryder as Benvolio, Mr. Kilpack as 
Tybalt, Mr. Branscombe as Paris, Mr. G. Yarnold 
as the Apothecary, Mr. R. Cathcart as Peter, Miss 
Isabel Clifton as Lady Capulet, and Mrs. Manders 
as the Nurse leave little to remark. At the end of 
the tragedy Miss Neilson was vociferously called, 
and being led on by Mr. Ryder made the following 
speech : 

** Ladies and Gentlemen,—I fear I shall run some 
risk of appearing ungrateful if I do not take this 
opportunity to express my warmest thanks for the 
grand and brilliant reception you have given me to- 
night. Iam truly delighted to find that you have so 
cordially weleomed me again, though only for one 
night ; and, believe me; that amidst all the grandand 
enthusiastic triumphs which I have achieved on the 
other side of the Atlantic, I have never forgotten my 
friends in the Old Country, among whom I gained my 
first success. It has, indeed, been to me a pleasure 
on this occasion to appear for the benefit of Mr. Ryder, 
for not only was he my instructor in the dramatic art, 
but he has always been my true and firm friend. 
Looking forward to the time when I shall again be 
among you, may I hope that then, as to-night, Miss 
Neilson will still live in the hearts of her friends and 
the public. Good night! good bye! and in the words 
of Juliet, let me say ‘ Stay but a little and I'll come 
again.’ ’’ 

The performance included ** The Bonnie Fishwife,” 
in which Miss Henrietta Hodson made a capital 
Maggie Macfarlane and Mr. J. Clarke enacted Gaiters. 
A couple of other farces made up the bill. 

At the end of last week the Royalty Theatre was 
opened by Mr. Hastings for a few nights to take the 
edge of novelty off a new company about to start for 
the country with two or three fresh plays. The 
pieces were by two of Mr. Hastings’s clients—a one- 
act dramatic comedy by T. W. Speight, and a 
burlesque by Mr. Leyton. Neither plays nor acting 
however were found worthy of remark. 








ENTERTAINMENTS 





On Saturday evening an immense number of 
persons congregated at the Surrey Gardens to witness 
a series of bicycle races, the prizes for which were 
four handsome silver cups, presented by Mr. F. 
Strange, the proprietor of the gardens. A course, a 
quarter of a mile long, was roped off, and the prizes 
were well contested throughout. The quickest time 
in which any distance was done was in one of the 
finals when half-a-mile was done in 24 minutes. In 
the course of the evening the prizes were presented 
by Mr. Strange. The races will be continued for 
fresh prizes on Saturday, August 9th. 

Mr. Holland, of the North Woolwich Gardens, 
certainly does provide novelties for his patrons. 
He has had a Barmaid Show, a show of various 
brewings of malt and hops, a baby show, a cat show, 
and half a dozen other shows of personnel or 
material. On Wednesday he had a Beard: and 
Moustache Show, the judges, or rather the jury, to 
be women, but it was not much of a success. The 
general entertainment in these Gardens is as good 
as the lessee has ever proyided, and that is saying 
much, 








OFFENBACH AND HIS IMITATORS. 





We entertain but the very faintest admiration for 
opera bouffe, which was tolerable enough in the hands 
of Offenbach when Offenbach alone cultivated it, but 
is not by any means supportable as produced, at the 
rate of one buffoonish opera per month, bya * servile 
herd” ofimitators. Offenbach, if he had been moder- 
ately successful instead of being what he has been 
for years past, the most popular composer in Europe, 
would have escaped the constant and often well-do- 
served attacks of which he has been made the mark. 
For in attacking the great composer of the period, 
critics have really been directing their arrows or 
their yard measures at the public, over which ho 
has exercised everywhere the sort of influence 
attributed to his own Orpheus performing “ auc 
enfers.” If Offenbach had written nothing but 
‘“Orphée aux Enfers,” “ Barbe-Bleue,” “La Belle 
Hélene,” and the historical ** Grand Duchess,” his 
snecess might have been forgiven him. No one has 
preserved the program of the pieces played before 
Napoleon and the “ pitful of kings ” at Erfurt; but 
the * Grand Duchess” will always be known in 
connection with the great meeting of Scvereigns 
held at Paris in the memorable year of the Exhibi- 
tion, only to be stirpassed in significance and im- 
portance by the still more memorable year of the 
war. Counting crowned heads and heirs-apparent 
together, every throne in Europe must have been 
represented at the performances of Mdlle. Schneider 
of Gerolstein—which, by the way, is no imaginary 
place, but a little town in the Tréves district, which, 
if the French had been able to execute their origingl 
Plan of campaign, must at once have fallen into 
their hands. ‘The furore caused by the “ Grand 
Duchess” had its effect not only upon the very 
public which it had roused and which demanded to 
be roused again, but also on the composers of 
France, who, finding that opera bouffe had become 
the rage, cultivated it to the exclusion of everything 
else. Hervé arose and produced the masterpiece 
originally known as “ V’lan dans Udsil,”’ which 
aiterwards received the more refined title of * L’ Gil 
crevé.” “ L’Gilerevé” was succeeded by “ Le petit 
Faust; Jonas followed in the wake of Hervé, and 
Delibes in that of Jonas. ‘The company of burlesque 
composers was further strengthened by the accession 
of Lecog, who, like Delibes and Jonas, had previously 
sought reputation as a composer, not perhaps of 
serious, but at least of graceful music. As for Hervé, 
it was reported that he had been an organist, and 
some even said that he had written a Mass. No- 
thing of this kind could be alleged against Offenbach. 
He at least forsook no’other style for that of the 
‘‘ opera bouffe”’ which he himself invented, ‘* Mon 
verre n’est pas grand,” he might say, in the words 
of a man slightly his superior; ‘ mais je bois dans 
mon verre; and it is rather hard for him that 
a number of other composers with no glasses of their 
own should insist on joining in his libations. The 
alleged origin of Offenbach’s addiction to opera- 
bouffe is curious enough, but quite intelligible. He 
was for many years orchestral conductor at the 
Thédtre Frangais where the classical personages of 
the French pseudo-classical drama, with their 
interminable tirades, are said to have inspired him 
with an antipathy to which he gave ironical expres- 
sion, first in ‘ Orpheé,” and afterwards with the 
greatest possible freedom in “La Belle Héléne.” 
His action had been preceded and provoked by 
suffering, and it was perfectly spontaneous; for 
which reason one can find some pleasure in listening 
to Offenbach even now, after having had a surfeit of 
works more or less Offenbachian in character. Ho 
is at once the Verdi and the Gounod of the minor 
operatic drama, resembling the former rather than 
the latter in his copiousness of production. When 
he ceases to write, the particular sort of school 
founded by him will be on the point of ceasing to 
exist.—Pall Mall Gazette. 





MR. CHATTERTON’S PROSPECTUS. 
To his annual manifesto Mr. Chatterton announces 
his intention to open Drury Lane Theatre on tho 
20th September with Shakespeare’s play of Antony 
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and Cleopatra” mounted in a manner which shall 
appeal to “the eye and the sense as well as to the 
understanding.” ‘It has appeared to me,” he con- 
tinues, ‘that the story of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra” 
lends itself, in an eminent degree, to this kind of 
treatment on the stage. I am justified in this view 
by the opinion of that distinguished poet and critic 
Coleridge, who says :—‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ is, of 
all Shakespeare’s plays, the most wonderful. The 
highest praise, or rather form of praise, which I can 
offer inmy own mind, is the doubt which the perusal 
always occasioned in me, whether the ‘ Antony and 


Cleopatra’ is not, in all exhibitions of a giant power, 


in its strength and vigour of maturity, a formidable 
rival of ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Lear,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ and ‘ Othello.’ 
It is too vast, too gorgeous, to be approached with- 
out some prostration of the understanding. It pours 
such a flood of noonday splendour upon our senses 
that we cannot gaze upon it steadily.’ Believing 
that something of this gorgeousness, this noonday 
splendour, can be realized on the stage of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, I have resolved to produce 
‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ in am abridged form, as a 
grand spectacular play. The task of abridging and 
adapting the piece for representation I have intrusted 
to Mr. Andrew Halliday, whose knowledge of con- 
struction and stage effect proved of so much value 
in dramatising the works of Sir Walter Scott, and 
whose dramas of ‘ King o’Scots,’ ‘ Amy Robsart’ and 
* Rebecca” brought fortune to my theatre. In this 
treatment of the subject Mr. Halliday has not added 
one word of his own, or of any other author; he has 
merely cut down the play from five acts to four, and 
reduced the thirty-three scenes of the original to 
twelve. The portions of the play dispensed with 
are those relating to Pompey, which have little to do 
with the main story, and many shifting scenes which 
tend to confuse the spectator, who does not carry in 
his mind the whole history of Antony’s life us given 
by Plutarch, which Shakespeare closely follows. An 
attempt will also be made to preserve, as far as 
possible, the unities of time and place. The whole 
of the first act will take place in Egypt, the whole of 
the second in Rome, and the whole of the third and 
fourth in Egypt. The magnificent scenes with which 
it is my purpose to illustrate the play will employ 
the pencil of that eminent artist, Mr. William 
Beverley, and will comprise a view of ancient Rome, 
with a grand celebration in honour of Antony and 
Octavia; the naval battle of Actium between the 
Roman and Egyptian ‘Galleys’ (for which the 
whole of the stage and the whole of the mechanical 
appliances of the theatre will be employed); the 
Temple of Isis, and a realisation of the gorgeous 
spectacle of Cleopatra in her barge, as pictured by 
Shakespeare in the most glowing of all his descrip- 
tions. In order that the principal characters in the 
play may be represented in a manner worthy of the 
theme and the theatre, I have made important 
additions to my company. I have engaged Mr. 
James Anderson for Antony, Miss Wallis for 
Cleopatra, Mr. John Ryder for Enotarbus, and Mr. 
Henry Sinclair for Octavius Casar. Other engage- 
ments are pending. The ballets, processions, and 
evolutions of troops will be directed by Mr. John 
Cormack, and the incidental music will be composed 
and arranged by Mr. W. C. Levey. I have no more 
to say, save that in placing the piece upon the stage 
I will spare neither pains nor expense.” 





TestrMontaAL Presentation at Papprxcton.—On 
Wednesday afternoon the Rev, James Moorhouse, 
rural dean and viear of Paddington, presented, on 
behalf of the vestrymen and principal inhabitants of 
that parish, a handsome chronometer and massive 
gold chain to Mr. Charles Braid, musical composer, 
in recognition of the valuable services rendered by 
him as vestryman, overseer, and churchwarden of 
the parish of Paddington. The presentation took 
place in the Lecture-hall, Gloucester Place, and was 
largely attended, much regret being expressed at the 
retirement of Mr. Braid through domestic affliction. 

Bartisa Cotteor or Heatran, Evston Roap, Loxpox.— 
Messrs. Morivon hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection witha medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in fron: 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Morivon's 
Universal Medicines engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 
February 1872. Signed, Monson & Co. 





REVIEWS. 


A Ten Pound Tour. By Cann Loren. London: 

Wyman and Sons. 

The season is over, Goodwood has been run, the 
theatres are closing, Parliament will soon be up, 
and London is emptying itself as nearly as it can 
be empty in days when it is always ‘‘ fuller than the 
country.” The question to be solved in countless 
family conclaves now is the question of Directions. 
Whither shall the hegira tend? Where shall we 
go? Try Lapland, suggested a gallant author a 
couple of years ago. But Lapland is far, and a 
roughish sort of place to try, and not within reach 
of a modest purse. The gentleman who calls him- 
self Cairn Lorgh, which looks more like the name 
of a heap of stones in the Highlands than a Chris- 
tian baptismal, recommends the Ardennes, on 
“*tother side Belgium” as a good profitable 
itinerary within the range of a ten pound note. It 
is certainly cheap enough, but it naturally includes 
no luxuries. Antwerp must not be loitered in too 
long, or the golden representatives of the ten pound 
note melt to silver and the silver dwindles away. 
So too Brussels may be looked at but scarce tasted, 
though Brussels is on the confines of the Ardennes, 
for the district may be said to commence at 
Waterloo and stretch on to the French frontier. 
Not the forest immortalised in connection with 
Rosalind and Touchstone and the melancholy 
Jaques will the traveller find—or at least only a 
legendary fraction thereof said to survive in the wood 
of Soignies. But woods exist in abundance and the 
wild deer may be seen and the wild boar, and oc- 
casionally the wolf. There too is the ancient city 
of Namur, recalling ‘‘ Tristram Shandy ;” and there 
the picturesque but malodorous town of Dinant with 
a wicked memory, for in this town Philip Duke of 
Burgundy, ironically called le Bon, caused eight hun- 
dred burgesses to be drowned in the Meuse owing 
to a little political difference between them and 
himself. This Dinant has many murderous remi- 
niscences. Among other objects of interest are the 
Chateau de Fryer, with its remarkable grotto, and 
the ruins of an ancient tower at Bovignes, which 
was built, in 1321, by one of the noble family of 
Crevecceur, and rendered remarkable by the self- 
their husbands had fallen in battle, threw them- 
devotion, in 1554, of three young wives, who, when 
selves from the top of the rock on which it stands, 
that they might not fall into the hands of the 
enemy. Then there is the village of Rochefort, the 
prettiest village in the Ardennes, with the well- 
known ‘‘Grottos de Rochefort.” The hills, for 
miles round, are formed of limestone rocks, through 
which the neighbouring rivers have burrowed their 
way, forming vast subterranean cavities. The 
Rochefort Grottos having been but comparatively 
recently discovered, are not so well known as their 
neighbours at Han. The proprietor, Monsieur 
Alphonse Colignon, stumbled upon the original 
entrance some years ago whilst shooting on the 
mountain, and with the most undaunted pluck, not 
to say foolhardiness, has since succeeded in ex- 
ploring some miles of underground way, without the 
ordinary protection of a rope round his waist. The 
entrance is in the centre of the village, and is far 
inferior to that of Han (to which the only means of 
access is by boat); but the interior will richly repay 
a visit. The numberless stalactites are here of 
dazzling whiteness, and with the sudden flashing 
of the torches, in which the guides are adepts, the 
vast ‘Salle du Sabbat” appears loaded with dia- 
monds. Some seventeen miles across the country is 
La Roche, to which the tourist may walk, and he 
will be rewarded with a different landscape alto- 
gether to that of Rochefort. Ascend the coach road 
leading to the nearest railway station at Melreux, 
and within ten minutes a turn discloses so lovely a 
view of the valley of the Ourthe, with Cielle on the 
one side and the Hermitage on the other, as to 
repay you a thousandfold for the fatigues of the 
journey. There is this essential difference between 
La Roche and Rochefort:—the former is, com- 
paratively speaking, nature in miniature; and it 
has, moreover, this disadvantage—that the air 
around and in the valleys lacks the free, bracing 
character of that of Rochefort. Moreover, the 





eT 
village itself (apart from its picturesque situation) 
is not to be compared to its neighbour in appear- 
ance and cleanliness. At the Hotel du Nord the 
living is both plentiful and good of its kind; and 
although the sleeping and other accommodation ig 
not quite up to the mark, or likely to suit a fastidious 
lady, any grumbling the sterner sex may feel inclined 
to indulge in will be much mitigated by the hearty 
civility which characterises the three old bacheloy 
brothers who are the proprietors. Nota bene—The 
charges here are the lowest in the Ardennes, viz., 
but three and a half frances a day, including every- 
thing but wine, spirits, &e. One word more, and 
we have done with La Roche. The Ourthe claims 
to be considered one of the best trout rivers in 
Belgium. Perhaps the truth is that it is so in 
the spring; and that, after the commencement of 
the summer heats, it being a shallow river, better 
fish may be taken in other quarters; but, whatever 
may be the real state of the case the fly-rod will be 
both a useful and pleasant accompaniment during 
the tourist's rambles, all the fishing in the neighbour- 
hood being free. 

In the neighbourhood is lovely Bouillon, birth- 
place of Godfrey of that ilk; then there is (in 
Luxembourg) the town of St. Hubert, named after 
the sporting saint, whose legend Cairn Lorgh 
repeats for the benefit of the curious. It is said that a 
certain Prince Hubert was so devoted to thechasethat 
féte or fast were alike to him, and the duties of religion 
were constantly sacrificed to his favourite diversion. 
Having carried his profanity to the extreme of hunt- 
ing on a Good Friday, he started a stag which bore a 
erucifix between his horns; and, the apparition 
being naturally interpreted into a supernatural 
warning, the Prince retired from the world, and 
passed the remainder of his life in penitence and 
prayer. His first act after his conversion was to 
found an abbey of the order of St. Benedict, which 
was long celebrated for the cures which the monks 
performed upon persons who had been bitten by 
mad dogs and other rabid animals. When a patient 
presented himself at the abbey, an incision was 
made in the forehead by one of the fraternity, and 
a strip of the stole which had been worn by St. 
Hubert being let into it removed all danger of 
hydrophobia. This miraculous stole was, of course, 
held in the utmost veneration. Collections were 
formerly made for the support of the abbey, under 
the auspices of the King of France, to whom three 
couples of bloodhounds and as many hawks were 
annually presented by the monks in acknowledgment 
of their bounty. Says Cairn Lorgh with the tolera- 
tion of superior wisdom, ‘‘ That this legend received 
the most implicit credit among the simple peasantry 
of this primitive district will not appear strange to 
those who are acquainted with the ready faith which 
is yielded to Popish miracles by the lower orders in 
most parts of Belgium—save, perhaps, Brussels.” 
Quite so; but one does not need to go to Belgium 
or even to glance at the Roman Catholic church to 
gain experience of the awful gullibility of the human 
race. For the rest Cairn Lorgh fairly shows the 
practicability of an inexpensive tour with much to 
repay one in the of way fresh air, natural beauty, and 
a free pleasant life for any one wise enough to prefer 
nature pure and simple to nature cabined up in some 
fashionable watering-place with three changes of 
dress per diem and the same monotonous social 
round which is so wearisome. 








The Asiatie in England: Sketches of Sixteen Years’ 
Work among the Orientals. By Josuru SauTEe. 
London: Seeley, Jackson and Co. 

This is @ curious account of the life pursued in 
London by Hindoos, Lascars, and Chinamen, of 
whom there are more in the capital than the 
ordinary pedestrian might think. The Oriental 
quarter is in Shadwell; the Asiaties inhabit dirty 
and stifling dens by the riverside. It is estimated 
that some three thousand Lasecars annually come 
into the Port of London, and while waiting for the 
return voyage are left to shift for themselves, which 
they do in miserable fashion. Mr. Salter is an 
agent of philanthropic institutions, and his duties 
throw him into contact with these poor strangers 
whom he describes. In the Oriental quarter men- 
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tioned he states there are several houses devoted to 
Asiaties, presided over by Malays, Chinese, and 
Indians, according to the country of the Asiatic 
seeking companionship. Each of the proprietors is 
assisted by an English mistress, some of whom 
have lived so long in this element that they use 
the Oriental vernacular, and have even been known 
to act as interpreters at the police-courts when the 
oft-repeated quarrels of Asiatics have brought them 
into trouble. . We have indications here of their 
position in the names which the women bear— 
names, indeed, which they have earned for them- 
selves, such as Mrs. Mohammed, Mrs. Peero, Mrs. 
Janoo, Oriental names derived from the proprietors 
of the houses above referred to; or Chinese Emma, 
Caleutta Louisa, and Lascar Sally, names which 
in themselves may justly be considered to suggest 
the mode of life adopted. Mr. Salter takes us in 
imagination into one of the houses in this colony. 
“Tt is a house of three rooms, and is kept by a 
stalwart Chinese, aided by Emma. This is a 
Chinese gambliig-house, and these Celestials are 
so earnest in their dangerous play that they are by 
no means troubled by our presence. At one end of 
the table they are gambling with dice, which they 
cast with much energy into a glass, whirl it violently 
round, and toss the dice out again with fevered 
excitement. The money is rapidly changing hands, 
poverty and destitution will soon be the heritage 
of the gamblers. At the other end of the table 
they are equally in earnest, though at a different, 
but still quite as dangerous a game. Here they are 
playing with Chinese cards; these are about three 
inches long, and three-quarters of an inch broad, 
embellished with Chinese pictures and reading. 
The flashing eye, the rapid and excited action of 
the tongue, tell us that things are becoming des- 
perate.” Of the opium eating which goes on in 
some of these dens we have had a glimpse in the 
pages of Dickens. Altogether a life of labour spent 
among these rough heathen must be attended with 
a good deal of discomfort and much personal risk. 
There are, however, brave and good men and 
engaged in it who try to save the poor savages from 
the harpies that prey upon them in this civilised 
land, and to mitigate as far as possible the effects 
of their own native barbarism. 





Burrowes’s Thorough-Bass Primer. Containing Ex- 
planations and Examples of the Rudiments of 
Harmony; with Fifty Exercises. By J. F. 
Burrowes. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co. 1873. 

No musician will deny the merits of the above 
work: it has done good service, and will do much 
more. It is eminently practical: the author does 
not trouble himself about theorising, but shows the 
student simply what to do and how to doit. The 
ugly old book always inspired a sort of veneration, 
possibly on account of its high price; though it was 
found rather awkward to use from disconnection of 
example and exercise. The advertisement in the 
present edition states that ‘‘In reproducing a New 
Edition of Mr. Burrowes’s Thorough-Bass Primer, 
while retaining the author’s work almost intact, it 
has been thought that it would add to its usefulness 
if the exercises were to. immediately follow the 
explanatory matter, instead of having to turn to 
them at the end of the book whenever they were 
required for exemplification. This plan has there- 
fore been adopted, and the exercises are now 
brought into juxtaposition with the elementary 
instruction; by which means greater facility will be 
afforded to the student, and the subject kept more 
clearly before him. The questions have been 
numbered that references may be more easily made 
to any particular point.” These changes are all 
advantageous, and when we say that the book is 
clearly and well printed, and that the price is just 
over one-third of the original edition, we think we 
have stated enough to prove the re-issue eminently 
deserving of the patronage both of teacher and 
student. 





[Cramer & Co.] 
“ Words! vain Words.” Song. Words by Russe 
Gray. Music byWircrmis GaBRIEL. 


“Royalties” om songs do not appear to be bad 


A New Edition, carefully Edited. ; 








things for the composers. The song before us con- 
tains some forty bars spread over four pages; and 
we presume that the successful composer follows the 
example of the enterprising tradesman of the day, 


, and raises the price while diminishing the quantity 


supplied. What there is of this song is pleasing, 
and will fill a gap in the drawing-room music 
without fatigue to vocalists or hearers. Miss 
Gabriel has chosen the key of E, 3-4 time; and 
the compass lies within the octave KE to E. 





Cramer’s Student's Manual. Sacred Series. 


No.1, But the Lord is mindful. Munpz.ssouy. 
No. 2. Comfort ye. Hanprn. 

No. 3. How beautiful. Hanne. 

No. 4. La Carita. Rosstnt. 

No. 5. Most beautiful. Haypn. 

No. 6. Now vanish. Haypn. 


The above are obviously intended for young 
students, and considerable painstaking has been 
bestowed on their arrangement. The best effect 
consistent with great simplicity has been aimed at, 
and the beauty of the originals is apparent in their 
less elaborate dress. They are likely to form a 
good taste in the young, which will enable them to 
understand perfectly the same and similar works 
when in after years they study them in their 
entirety. 





Minuet and Gavotte. 
by J. Brrrram. 
Two dance tunes in the old and quaint style 

which seems in some degree, and that no small one, 
likely to be revivified, and again to become popular 
among us. There is more in one such composition 
than in a hundred of the popular dance pieces— 
galop, mazurka, polka, waltz, or quadrille—which 
obtain at the present day; but until we gain more 
courtly manners and more stateliness of demeanour 
the old dance must remain an anachronism. 


For the Pianoforte. Arranged 


“ Love’s Golden Past.” Song. ‘Words by J. 
Berrnoitme Lavrern. Music by Opoarvo Barri. 
There is a want of originality in this song, some 

portions of it reminding one strongly of some other 
works now popular. Considered per se it is 
melodious and taking, and shows the practised 
hand in its general treatment. It has many of the 
elements of popularity, particularly as involving 
little exertion on the part of the singer. The key 
is E flat, common time; the compass D to F, ten 
notes. 





The Nemesis. Galop. By J. Firzcrraup. 
The Nemesis. Quadrille. By J. Firzesrarp. 

The above are formed on the most popular airs 
introduced in Mr. Farnie’s ‘‘ Bouffonnerie Musicale,” 
at the Strand Theatre. They are well put together, 
and are, as regards rhythm and time, quite fitted for 
dancing purposes. An illustrated title, representing 
a scene in the piece, deserves notice. 











(Durr & Srewarr.] 
“ When in the stilly hour of E’en.” Song. Words 
by Henry Prem. Composed by Franz Apr. 

A good contralto or baritone song, melody taking 
and well accompanied; altogether a fair specimen of 
Herr Abt’s successful catering for vocalists. We do 
not pretend to understand Mr. Pfeil’s words: they 
appear to indicate a desire to be buried, and near 
some sort of father; but grammar and diction are 
neither correct nor perspicuous: the verse should 
be rewritten. The song is set in E flat, compass 
from G to E, thirteen notes. 





{Hammonp & Co.] 
Serenade Tyrolienne, Pour Piano par Frangors 

BENDEL. 

M. Bendel distinguishes his piece by the almost 
entire absence of arpeggios, the usual filling up 
being assigned to scale passages. As a show piece 
it is beyond the average, and both pleasure and 
profit may be gained by the student in getting it up. 
A careful rendering is desirable, as some little 
nuances occur from time to time, the object of which 
does not appear at a first glance. 


aS 
[McDowett & Co.) 


Si j’étais Roi. Fantaisie pour piano par Henntr 

RosE.en. 

A brilliant fantasia on Adolphe Adam's opera, 
introducing the principal airs. As a display piece 
it is effective without being oyer-difficult, and it 
will serve the purpose of either amusing an evening 
party or accompanying their conversation. 





{Mernven, Stupson, & Co., Dundee.] 


Fairy Fountain Valse. Composed by W. H. 
Ricumonp. 
The motivi in this somewhat elaborate waltz are 
striking, and they are worked up with judgment and 


musicianly skill. It is an interesting pianoforte 





piece. 
(Werxes & Co.]} 
Farewell. Romance pour Piano par Anrtuur 
Pouinskt. 


A graceful sketch—-cantabile—in A flat, the move- 
ment larghetto. It gives room for display of good 
phrasing and delicacy of finger; and is calculated 
to improve the taste and touch of the student. 





1 


LONDON WELSH CHORAL UNION 
SCHOLARSHIP. 





At a general meeting of the members of the 
“London Welsh Choral Union,” held on Monday 
evening, the 28th June, the following resolution 
was passed— Proposed by Mr. John Thomas 
(Honorary Conductor), seconded by Mr. Hugh 
Owen (Honorary Treasurer) and unanimously 
carried: “That a Scholarship be established in 
connection with this Society, to be called ‘ 7'he 
London Welsh Choral Union Scholarship’ for the 
purpose of affording a musical education, at the 
Royal Academy of Music, to any one of the most 
talented and promising of the young members of 
the Choir, until that education shall be considered 
completed.” 

The examination of the candidates (who must all 
be from among the present members of the choir— 
male or female—and under twenty years of age) will 
take place early in September next, in order to 
enable the successful competitor to enter the Royal 
Academy of Music upon its reopening in the course 
of that month. 

The first year’s subscription towards the Scholar- 
ship is generously guaranteed by Mr. John Thomas, 
the Honorary Conductor. 








Aw Artack or Crantnet.—A short time since a 
number of amateur musicians in a town of western 
Pennsylvania made an effort to organise an orchestra, 
They were successful in procuring all the performers 
they desired except a clarinet player. One of the 
number finally volunteered to take up the instrument 
and learn it. He had no clarinet, Dut hearing that 
he could probably borrow one from a young man in 
town, who was thought to own one, he met him on 
the street one day, and accosted him with ‘ How are 
you, Brown? I heard you had a clarinet.” The 
fellow looked at him in utter amazement, having, 
probably, never heard of such a thing before, and 
stammered out, ‘‘ Well, I—I—was sick about two 
weeks ago, but I don’t think I had that.”—American 
Paper. 


Mcsican InteLiiegENce.—Scene—Tremont-street 
car in “musical and enlightened Boston,” She: 
“ Are you going to the theatre, this evening?” He: 
“Tam going to hear Elijah.” She: “Ah! where 
does she play ?”—Boston Folio. 





Hoxitows r's Ointment anv Pr1is.—Seir-Herr.—In sickness ft 
was a momentous matter to find an easy, ready, and re'lable 
remedy for outward disfigurations and inward disorders until these 
inestimable preparations were made known, No invalid need 
now be at a loss in successfully managing ulcers, sores, tumours, 
boils, bruises, sprains, &c. Enyeloping Holloway’s medicines 
are very intelligible printed directions for using them, which 
should be attentively studicd and immediately fullowed by all 
who resort to his treatment. Svoner or later the sufferer will 
assuredly triumph over the worat diseases. This searching 
ointment disperses a}l those malignant humours wiich aggravate 





diseases of the skin, prevent the cicatrization of ulcers, and 
ever kindle inflammatory tendencies in the system. 
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NOTICES .TO CORRESPONDENTS 


T. B.—Cherubini was born at Florence, from a family of 
musicians, on the 8th or 14th September, 1760, and died 
on the 15th March, 1842, at Paris. There is no branch 
of musical composition which he has not enriehed 
during his long life. In his thirteenth year, already 
we find him producing all manner of church music, a 


Te Deum, a Miserere, a Credo, a Dixit Deus, and a Mass. 
Then eppear various operas for different Italian cities. 
In his twenty-fifth year he camé to London to write for 
the Italian opera, But the most important period of his 
activity was his long sojourn et Peris during the great 
years of the French revolution and the beginning of the 


Empire. In 1797 “Medea,” ond in 1804 “Les deux 
Journécs,” formed the landmarks of his productivity. 
In 1809 the first of his great Masses in F was performed, 
and was folluwed by the Missa Solemnis in D, and the 
Coronation Mass in A, the two grand Requiems, and 
various other pieces of church music, all remarkable for 
supreme grandeur of style. In 1821 he was definitel 
elected as director of the Conservatoire, a position whieh 
gave him enormous influence among the younger musi- 
cians of France, the traces of which are apparent to this 
day. 

Erratum.—In the last Orchestra five instead of.iwo flutes 
was printed by mistake in the description of Professor 
Ella’s scoring of Lohengrin for a small orchestra. 





Ghe Orchestra, 
A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY 


—— —— 


*,* It is particularly requested that all com 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 


1, 1873. 








The well-known Australian actress, Mrs. Mary 
Gladstane, has arrived in London. 





M. Sardou’s new comedy, destined for the Variétés, 
is to be entitled ** Les Merveilleuses.” 





Mdme. Nilsson departs for America the 28th of 
this month with M. Strakosch from Paris. 

The Royalty Theatre will reopen during the 
autumn under the direction of Miss Henrietta 
Hodson. | 








Report has it that a company of capitalists has been 
formed for the purpose of erecting an Italian opera 
house at Yeddo, 


Mr. Conquest, with ‘* T'ke Snaefell” in a condensed 
form, is engaged to appear at the Crystal Palace the 
latter end of August. 


Mr. F. C. Burnand’s new version of “ La Belle 
Helene” will be produced at the Alhambra on 
Saturday, the 16th inst. 





Mr. Jefferson, happily recovered from the danger 
whch threatened his sight, has arrived in London 
from the United States. 





La Revue et Gazette des Thédtres announces the 








forthcoming production of ‘ Patrie” in London, but 
neglects to state at which house it may be expected. 





The committee and directors of the Stockholm 
Opera-house offer a prize of 5000 thalers for the 
best three-act opera on a national subject. 





The version of “ La Fille de Madame Angot” 
with which the Philharmonic Theatre will open 
under Mr. Shepherd’s management is by Mr. Byron. 





Mr. H. B. Conway, who has recently been playing 
Arnold Brinkworth in “ Man and Wife” in the 
country, is engaged to play Frangois in * Richelieu” 
at the Lyceum next season, 





‘** Dinorah” has been given with great success at 
the Fondo Theatre, in Naples, with Mdme. Rubini 
in the principal réle. This ci-devant pianist prodigy 
was lately singing in Florence. 





At the Military Festival lately given in the Palais 
de l'Industrie, at Paris, not fewer than sixteen of 
the bands in garrison took part. The receipts 
exceeded £200, and the performance was admirable. 





The cholera at Venice appears to have upset all 
theatrical enterprises. The lyrical campaign of 
Malibran, and the grand concerts on the Dido are 
put off, and most of the artists demand the can- 
celling of their engagements. 





A Musical Festival will be held at Bristol on the 
2ist, 22nd, 23rd, and 24th of October. Mr. Mac. 
farren’s new oratorio of * St. John the Baptist” will 
be the novelty of the occasion, and Handel, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn and Rossini supply the usual repertory, 





We are authorised to contradict the report that the 
well-known maestro, Lauro Rossi (late director of the 
Conservatoire at Milan, and now director of the 
Conservatoire at Naples), is dead. A telegraphic 
despatch, received from him by a friend on Friday 
last, announces that he is quite well. 





In the House of Commons on Tuesday, Mr. 
Forster, in response to a question, said he had no 
power to suspend the operation of sub-section D of 
Article 32 of the new Code, 1873, commonly known 
as the “Music fine,” until there had been an 
opportunity for further discussion next year. 





One good turn deserves another. Mr. J.8. Clarke 
engaged Mr. Walter Joyce at the Charing Cross, and 
now Mr. Walter Joyce engages Mr. J. 8. Clarke 
at the Haymarket. Mr. Joyce, in association with 
Mr. W. R. Field, purposes to open this house for the 
off-season, and to produce old comedy and farce. . 





Endeavours are being made to arrange a series of 
Promenade Concerts at Drury Lane Theatre, with 
the band of the Alexandra Park, and Mr. Weist Hill 
or Signor Bottesini as conductor. The promoters of , 
the scheme had better look sharp about it, for Drury 
Lane will be required yery soon, if great dramas 
need great preparation. 





There is no longer any mystery about the munifi- 
cent donor of a National (onservatoire of Music, 
alluded to in our last journal. The opulent pro- 
prietor of vast property in the vicinity of the South 
Kensington Museum, Mr. Freake, has offered to 
build at his own expense a suitable building, to be 
commenced without delay. - 





Mr. T. C. King takes his benefit on Monday, 
previous to his departure for America, In the 
morning “ Pauline ; or, a Night of Terror,” and in 
the evening ‘‘ Richeliew” will form the chief attrac- 
tions at the Princess’s, the beneficiaire appearing in 
both. In addition Mr. George Belmore will sustain 
his original character in ‘* The Deal Boatman.” 





The “ Ring der Nibelungen” by Wagner has been 
published in full score, and on the copy deposited at 
the Vienna Exhibition the following prolix title may 
be read: “Der Ring der Nibelungen, a stage play 
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for three days and a preliminary evening,-by Richard 
Wagner, undertaken in trust in German Geist and 
finished to the glory of his noble benefactor King 
Louis I. of Bavaria.” 





A series of Shakespearean representations, ex- 
tending over one month, will be given at the 
Athenée, Paris, commencing on August Ist. The 
following English artists are included in the engage- 
ment: Messrs. Ryder, T. Swinbourne, J. Vollaire, 
C. Warner, H. R. Teesdale, W. D. Fisher, Miss 
Cleveland (Mrs. Charles Viner), Miss Kate Langley, 
and Miss Margaret Cooper. , 





Mr. G. Linneus Banks, the eminent Shakespear- 
ologist and Shakespearolator, is going to America to 
“orate.” We trust the Americans will appreciate 
theboon. Mr. Linneus Banks, we learn, has written 
no less than seventy-two theatrical addresses for 
London and provincial managers during a period of 
thirty years. That is an average of 2°4, or 22 ad- 
dresses per annum—imperishable fruits of laborious 
activity ! 





M. Riviére has made some engagements for his 
promenade concerts which recall the excellence of 
the Covent Garden gatherings when Mellon reigned. 
Malle. Carlotta Patti comes from Sweden on purpose 
to appear, and Mr. Levy the cornet foregathers from 
St. Petersburg. Mr. Gaston Murray is to be 
treasurer; the refreshments will be supplied by 
Gatti, and there is to be something specially effective 
in the way of ventilation. 





The following beautiful language could only come 
from the land of the setting sun :— 


‘Rubinstein is on the isthmus that divides the 
Orient andthe Occident. Their spray dashes over 
into each other, but they donot mix. ‘There is an 
evident conflict and struggle in his nature and his 
music. He roars like a lion and is soft as a sucking 
dove by turns. He springs like a panther, and with 
his grace and precision, upon the keys. But his 
hands are claws in velvet. They smite like a 
hammer, they caress like a mother.” 





The Alta of San Francisco represents Mr. 
Sothern’s success in California as unprecedented. 
Not only is the theatre nightly filled to its utmost 
capacity, but the audience are literally convulsed 
with laughter. Up to the present time the houses 
have aggregated for six nights $13,349, and the 
booking for reserved seats is greater than ever. 
Mr. M‘Cullough the manager secured Mr. Sothern 
$500 in gold per night as his lowest share of the 
profits. 





Rehearsals will be given on the 14th and 15th 
inst. at St. George’s Hall of the new Festival works. 
These include “The Light of the World,” by Mr. 
Arthur 8. Sullivan; the secular cantata, ‘‘ The Lord 
of Burleigh,” by Signor Schira; and “ Fridolin,” 
the cantata by Signor Randegger, with the London 
portion of the band and the principal singers engaged 
for the Birmingham Festival. The posthumous 
productions of Rossini, scored by Sir Michael Costa, 
will also be tried. 





The following are among the artists secured by 
Mr. Henry Neville, for his enterprise at the 
Olympic :—Mr. E. Righton, of the Court, Mr. G. W. 
Anson, from Liverpool,: Messrs. W. H. Fisher, 
Charles Neville, J. Vollaire and G. Canninge, with 
Mr. W. H. Vernon who will also assist in the stage 
management. The ladies are Miss Edith Gray the 
Haymarket débutante, Miss K. Fowler, Miss Emma 
Chambers, Miss M. Terry, one of the Terry sisters, 
Miss Ada Taylor, Mrs. Stephens; and Miss Ada 
Cavendish to follow, but not till after Christmas. 





The “ Jeanne d’Arc” for which M. Gounod has 
written the incidental music must not be confounded 
with M. Mermet’s which is to be produced at the 
Grand Opéra, Paris. M. Gounod’s idea was prompted 
by Mr. Lom Taylor's play at the Queen’s, and his work 
will come out at the Gaité under Offenbach’s régime. 
M. Gounod would enable people to distinguish be- 
tween his work and M. Mermet’s by spelling the 
heroine’s name with historical correctness, Dare. 





After all the Maid was not of noble family, and had 
not a noble name. The apostrophe is a bit of 
romantic gloss, and there is no warrant for our 
English way of calling her—Joan of Are. 





The subscription raised for Signor Mario in 
England has reached £6000, and it is proposed to 
purchase a freehold villa with the amount, to be 
presented to him. A curious commentary on the 
extrinsic value of testimonials is supplied by the 
sale the other day of Mario’s cups and other 
presents. The gold laurel wreaths, the tankards 
meant for keepsakes, the goblet inscribed to “ the 
King of artists,’ and intended for a perpetual 
reminder of certain triumphs, are knocked down 
at so much an ounce, during the recipient's lifetime. 
Of what use to give cups and laurels at all? Why 
not bank notes? The present subscription has a 
far more sensible object: a freehold villa is a 
practical sort of gift with no nonsensical memories 
about it, and when it is sold, if ever it be sold, there 
will be no uprooting of old sentiments. 


Despite the abolition of gaming, Spa retains its 
lively character, and devotes more attention to the 
legitimate arts. An orchestra of some fifty per- 
formers plays twice daily. The theatre is open 
three times a week, with a first-rate company from 
Paris. Balls, concerts, and fétes are given alternately 
and frequently. There are splendid swimming baths, 
containing every modern improvement, in a building 
erected at a cost of £80,000. Races and steeple- 
chases, archery, cricket, croquet, and fishing, 
shooting, and hunting, may be enjoyed within an 
hour’s distance by railway. The fétes for August 
are as follows: August 4—Féte Champétre de la 
Géronstére, village fair, popular games, bal cham- 
pétre, illuminations. August 11 — Musical féte, 
electric fountain. August 22—Musical féte at the 
Place Royale; a grand steeplechase on the Hippo- 
drome on the 29th September, and a pigeon-shooting 
match on the 30th September. Evening concerts 
are given, and also balls and other entertainments, 
the price of admission to which is only one france, 
and still less to subscribers. 





According to the Badeblatt, sent to us by the 
courtesy of a correspondent, the F minor concerto of 
Henselt which, as we last week stated, formed part 
of Dr. von Biilow’s performance at Baden, occupies 
the proud position of being the most difficult and 
exacting work in existence. It is as the bow of 
Ulysses, and the sole hand that can manipulate it is 
Hans-von Biilow’s, and he plays it from memory. 
The Baden public are fully cognisant of the enormous 
obstacles and corresponding triumphs of the perform- 
ance. Wherever Dr. von Biilow goes, says the 
Badeblatt,—Berlin, Munich, London or Florence— 
he sets before him as a high duty the task of expound- 
ing the Romantic school, partly because the works of 
this school, stigmatised as “music of the future” 
by a numerous hostile faction, are even yet 
timorously avowed by concert enterprises, and partly 
because von Biilow is among many called the one 
chosen (der Auserwéhlteste, the chosenest) to set 
forth these difficult works as the tone-poets them- 
selves designed them. 





There was something of the feudal spirit of 
generosity in a scene to be witnessed the other 
day in Morden Park, Surrey, the estate of Mr. 
Puleston the banker. That gentleman had set 
forth a spread for five hundred of the poorest 
Welsh in London, and had them brought down 
in vans and provided with as much good food as 
they could comfortably stow away, and treated to 
a series of amusements of all kinds in his park. 
The guests, who were all abjectly poor, had been 
selected by East End missionaries, and comprised 
both sexes and all ages. Among them was an old 
woman of ninety-six, still keen of sight and sturdy 
of spirit. She, poor old dame, had not looked upon 
a green field for cighteen years; and her delight 
may be imagined. At seven o'clock, when the fun 


had been pretty well enjoyed and the party were 


ready to return with fuller stomachs than they had 
known for many a day, the vans were arranged in 








a semicircle and the visitors sang the choruses of 
the two anthems, to the Queen and to the Prince 
of Wales, Miss Edith Wynne taking the solo. Miss 
Wynne also sang the unfamiliar guests some of 
their native songs, to their intense delight. Among 
the visitors of a different rank were several American 
travellers and a number of Welsh and English 
clergymen. Mr. Puleston’s house, by the way, was 
formerly the residence of Joseph Napoleon, and also 
of the celebrated Wilberforce, father of the late 
Bishop. The deceased prelate passed his boyhood 
there, and his last letter was addressed to Mr. 
Puleston concerning a garden-party which he was 
to have attended on Monday last, but which was 
interrupted by his lamentable death. 

Miss Kate Field who travelled in the same steamer 
with Rubinstein, has stated in print that he is bent 
on turning his back upon the public and devoting 
the rest of his life to composition. He has had a 
dream for many years, and he intends now to 
convert it if possible into fact. This dream is to 
conquer for music a province — sacred opera. 
Oratorio he regards as a dreary absurdity, “ Think 
of Moses or Elijah singing in a swallow-tail on a 
bare platform,” he says. His plan at present em- 
braces seven great works, ‘‘ Eve,” “Moses,” *‘ Job,” 
** Canticles,” “Maccabees,” ** David,” ‘Jesus Christ.” 
None will be brought out until all are finished. Of 
course, he will throw off lighter pieces by way of 
recreation ; but this is henceforth to be the business 
of his life. At present, he is inclined to think America 
the best place for producing these operas when com- 
pleted. Indeed, but for his wife, he would make his 
home there, for, though a Russian of the Russians, 
he is a republican and loves liberty. He has such 
a horror of the sea, however, that the chances of 
his revisiting the States are but slight. Incidentally 
he spoke to Miss Field about the condition and 
prospects of music in America. What was most 
needed now, was a system of conservatories in 
which art and not money-making should be the end. 
‘Look at the magnificent legacy left to Baltimore 
by Mr. Peabody,” he said. ‘ The Peabody institute 
has 60,000 dollars a year to spend on music.” 
What a grand opportunity for a conservatory! Our 
conservatory in Russia costs no more. We produce 
fine results, and the Peabody institute does nothing 
with its music fund. Tell this to the people. It 
ought to be known. You will have no music until 
you can educate musicians at home.” 








The promises of impresarii'seem to be as fragile 
across the ocean as on this side, and the assurances 
now made concerning the approaching opera season 
in New York appear to arouse a good deal of scepti- 
cism. These assurances however are very vehement. 
To add to the excitement of the event and to the 
magnificence of the promises, there are two rival 
troupes in the field. On one side are heard the 
names of Lucca, Ilma di Murska, Tamberlik; on 
the other Nilsson, Campanini, Faure. The manager 
of the first mentioned array says that as they have 
secured the finest stage in America, that of the 
Grand Opera House, operas will there be presented 
never before equalled in this country. The manage- 
ment of the second combination announces that it 
is busily engaged in ccllecting rare costumes and 
scenery in Europe. However the Arcadian pours 
some salutary cold water upon anticipations that 
might rise too eagerly. ‘It may be well,” says that 
journal, ‘to look back on last year’s program, first 
as it was pronounced, and then as» it was really 
presented. Three new works were heralded with 
great flourish of trumpets. Gounod’s ‘ Mireille,’ 
Flotow's ‘l’Ombre,’ and Petrella’s ‘ Duchess of Amalfi.’ 
Then intervened a long silence, during which we 
anxiously searched the daily papers to find the an- 
nouncement of the production, and saved our money 
in order to go and see them. But time went on, and 
we finally discovered that the instruments upon 
which the first great blast was blown were brazen, 
and that out ofthe three new operas promised not 
one would be presented. Then too there was much 
said about the coming of the great English chorus to 
our shores. On the opening night it seemed to us 
that we recognised the same old Bowery cigar sellers 
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with whom we have been familiar with for so many 
years, and asthe season went on this doubtful re- 
cognition became a positive one. To be sure there 
were a few new men that sang if possible even worse 
than the members of the old chorus, these possibly 
may have been the promised representatives of the 
‘best choristers in Europe.’ Much was also promised 
concerning new scenery and costumes, but that has 
now become such an old subject that, like the cos- 
tumes and dresses themselves, itis threadbare. The 
foregoing is recalled only that too great hopes may 
not be raised concerning next season.” 





It is not always easy to run with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds, as a worthy professional con- 
temporary is finding in his efforts to be well on both 
sides in re the Lord Chamberlain and Mr. Hingston. 
According to this special pleader it was all through 
Mr. Henry Corri that the caricature of the Shah 
arose. Neither author, nor manager, nor Censor, 
had the smallest notion of burlesquing Nassr-ed- 
Din. 

“Tt has so happened, however, that Mr. Henry 

Corri, engaged to play a character representing an 
Fastern potentate returning to his own country 
after a tour through Europe, quickly perceived that 
his face and figure might be easily made, with the 
assistance of colour and costume, to resemble the 
features and the form of the Shah, and the tempta- 
tion was too great to be resisted.” 
In other words we are asked to believe that there 
was no set determination to take off the Shah at all, 
until it oceurred to Mr. Corri to make up like him ; 
that the name Padishah Doo-Deen was not a 
travesty of the Shah’s name; that the chorus 
‘*Twinkle, twinkle little Shah” had no reference 
to any particular monarch; and that the countless 
references to Buckingham Palace, Mdme. Tussaud’s, 
the limelight, the opera, the ballet, Shah-women, 
and so forth, were not intended as apropos of our 
late guest but merely of an abstract ‘‘ Eastern 
potentate”’ returning from Europe! No one can 
believe this, not even the habitual gobemouche. 
If ever a burlesque pointed unmistakably to one 
public charactor, ‘ Kissi-Kissi”’ is that burlesque, 
and the Shah of Persia is that man. No one who 
read or heard the dialogue could possibly ignore 
who was meant. It is no question of make-up at 
all: a blind man could go to the Opera Comic and 
enjoy the allusions with equal gusto. Now the 
Examiner of Plays licensed the piece just as it 
stood, and nothing has been added to it since it 
was licensed. If he was so anxious about the 
parody of the Persian monarch, how came he to 
license the play at all—seeing the Persian monarch 
is by name and distinct allusion joked and chaffed 
throughout? Having licensed the burlesque, how 
could he or his colleague in office be so weak as to 
interfere further? To pretend that making Mr. 
Corri a trifle paler in face has destroyed his identity 
with the Shah is the greatest farce of all. Mr. 
Corri is more like Nassr ed-Din than ever; for the 
paler face throws the moustache and eyebrows into 
blacker contrast. Even our journalistic friend, the 
ally of both sides, admits as much. 

‘‘That Mr. Corri has now to present himself before 
the audience with a white, instead of a tawny, com- 
plexion need in no degree lessen the enjoyment of 
those who were not able to take advantage of the 
early representations.” 

Though in a following sentence he adds, ‘‘ Person- 
alities on the stage cannot be permitted. The cart 
of Thespis must not be confounded with a carte de 
visite.” (And,” he might have added, with 
equal relevancy, ** Footlights must not be confounded 
with sheep’s lights.”) But if personalities on the 
stage cannot be admitted, and if “ the duty of the 
Lord Chamberlain was clear,” where is our special 
pleader’s denunciation of Messrs. Hingston and 
Corri? How dare he temporise by saying that 
the mitigation of a wrong “need in no degree 
lesson the enjoyment” of people who take pleasure 
in the wrong itself? 





Mr. Alfred Honey, who gained such favourable 


notices at the Alexandra Theatre, has been engaged | most persistently, and this phrase of fugue and canon 
by Mr. Guiver of the Princess's for the forthcoming | was stereo’ 


ORIANA, THE MADRIGAL QUEEN. 





From some circumstances, hitherto not explained, 
in the latter days of Queen Elizabeth the musicians 
of England, headed by the veteran Thomas Morley, 
printed a set of Part-songs especially composed in 
honour of their Lady Sovereign the Queen. The 
work was issued in parts in the year 1601, and not 
as might be imagined humbly dedicated to Her 
Majesty, but inscribed to her dancing Chancellor, 
the Earl of Nottingham. The work was reprinted 
in full score about the year 1818, edited by William 
Hawes and sent forth under the patronage of Hugh, 
the Earl of Fortescue. ‘The Triumphs of Oriana,” 
as it is called, is a singular curiosity on many 
accounts. It is the treasury of part-song com- 
position of that epoch—the epoch of the madrigal—- 
and although in some respects its melody, harmony, 
modulation, and rhythms are not up to the Italian 
mark, still it is a work of high character, and con- 
ferred important benefits on both the art and 
science of English music. Wythorne had published 
his Part-songs in 1571, Younge his translated foreign 
Madrigals in 1588, Morley his in 1595, Wylbye his 
in 1598, both however subsequent to that monarch 
of the madrigal, Lucca Marenzio, whose collections 
begin in 1592, and that prince of madrigalians, 
Orlando di Lassus, whose three sets date irom 1567. 
Nor must we forget Andrew Gabrieli, whose part- 
songs are inscribed 1580. 


Previous to “the Oriana,” Giles Farnaby had 
published his four-part canzonets in 1598, John 
Dowland his in 1600, William Byrde his songs of 
gravity and mirth in 1589, Thomas Weelkes his in 
1597, and John Mundy.his songs and psalms in 
1594. In 1590 Thomas Watson issued a collection 
of Italian Madrigals with English words, as the 
editor records ‘not to the sense of the original 
dittie, but after the affection of the note.” 

The madrigal of 1600 must be judged from its 
artistic merits; its spirit— solemn, pleasant or 
merry ’’—its variety in melody, its power over the 
cadence, its imitative phrases, its length of rhythm, 
and its harmonical contrivance. Its composers were 
ordinarily the chapel-masters and chapel-singers of 
the times, who were provided for by the choral 
foundations and encouraged by Royal patronage. 
The composer was not then left to struggle for 
himself, and he had both opportunity and motive 
for labour. The aristocracy of the country, and the 
merchant princes of Venice, Holland, and London 
were the encouragers of the leading craftsmen in 
this singular department of musical composition. 
The “Oriana” was succeeded by the treasuries 
of Ford, Gibbons, Este, Martin Pierson, Hub. 
Waelrent, Alison, Edwards, Farmer, Bateson, 
Robert Jones, Henry Lichfield, Francis Pilkington, 
John Ward, and many others. Among the 
foreigners competing for mastery and fame were 
Cipriano de Rore, Converos, Giovanni Croce, A. 
Striggio, C. Festa, Gastoldi, and a host too 
numerous to particularise. The foreign madrigal 
was somewhat more grave and scientific, and its 
composer held greater command over harmony, 
more ingenuity as to theme and substance, and was 
more up in the management of modulation. In the 
English madrigal there are simplicity, dignity, pathos, 
great natural aptitude, and much light and shade. 
The expression of the words is good, and but few of 
our madrigals fail in securing the sympathy of the 
auditors. There is much grace and sweetness, but 
not the large style of the Italian rival. 

The tonal scale was not thoroughly settled at this 
period, and harmonical connection was obtained by 
the inversion of the chord—the plagal against the 
authentic—and the contents of the octave carried 
their triads as they do now. Composers had the 
same difficulties to contend with, the same awkward 
points to master, but their cadences and modulations 
were all modal, according to the character of the 
modes, and hence the quaint and racy flavour yet to 
be found in the 1600 madrigal. The little canonic 
imitations—the third answered by the third, the fifth 
by the fifth, the octave by the octave—come out 


The composer learnt it from his 








specimen of the large madrigal, none is finer than the 

“So saith my fair and beautiful Lyeoris, when now 

and then she talketh.” The cadences are grand, 

the phrase large, the canonic points well dene, the 

episodes brilliant and striking, and the harmony 

pure and captivating.’ Alongside this may well stand 

John Ward’s lovely part-song ** Die not, fond man, 

before thy day,” a most charming piece of counter. 

point and full of feeling and sentiment. And here 

we may mention the “ Lady, when I behold the roses 

sprouting ’’—a real English madrigal, in its way not 

surpassed by any foreign madrigal, full of light and 

life, pretty and sweet, dignified, and full of contrast 

and feeling. So also Wilbye’s ‘ Sweet honey-sucking 

bees,” and its magnificent coda, unparalleled for its 

time by any writer, English or foreign. 

The songs-of the “Oriana” are the supposed 

Arcadian ditties of the shepherds and shepherdesses 

of Diana, who sing in quaint strophes—after the 

manner of Spencer and Shakespeare—all imaginable 

things in praise of their royal mistress, and conclude 

with the everlasting burden ‘“ Long live fair Oriana.” 

Among the composers are Bennett, Morley, Gibbons, 

(E.) Mundy, Weelkes, Nercome, Milton, Wilbye, Nicol. 

son, Cobbold, E. Jones, Bateson, Pilkington, Ward. 

There is one madrigal by Giovanni Croce, a very 

scholarlike and well put together composition. Croce 

is a grand writer, and never does anything in a dry, 

common, or uninteresting fashion. He never gives 

way to harsh progressions, false relations, nor to 

illegitimate combinations. No doubt the English 

composer had not been so well trained. There appears 
great latitude in the mingling together of the major 
and minor thirds ; now and then some unmistakeable 
consecutive fifths and impoverishing octaves; and 
the manner is more loose and flowing than good 
schooling would permit. But here and there the 
nerve and vigour, the beautiful distribution of the 
parts, the broad episode, the neat and chatty re- 
partee, and the quick, lively spirit make up for all 
blots and all inadvertencies. The book has had its 
influence, and deservedly so. Many collections of 
madrigals have been made by editors and compilers 
during the present century, and of high and remark- 
able merit; still the “ Oriana” holds its own, and not 
to know its contents is not to be the fully accom- 
plished musician. It was a right royal conception 
and right royally executed. In these days we have 
a Queen whose praise is in the mouth of all nations, 
whose affections are in the hearts of all her people. 
Can there not be a second “ Oriana?” We have no 
Spencer nor Shakespeare, but there is a Tennyson, 
Browning, Charles Kingsley, and some others who 
are able enough to supply the “ ditties,” if England 
can find the composers. We know what our country- 
men did in 1575-1600 in following up the work of 
the Madrigal from 1505 ; surely 1875 could be made 
to produce a counterpart to the Elizabethan 
“Oriana.” The idea is natural, good and feasible. 
Well planned, well executed, the Sovereign Lady of 
our country might be induced to patronise it, and 
sure we are the country would approve. 








“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.” 


The preparations at Drury Lane point to a forth- 
eoming event of interest. ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,” 
the second in order of merit of Shakespeare's three 
amorous plays, is announced for the 20th Septem- 
ber, gorgeously mounted. When Mr. Chatterton 
promises something spectacularly brilliant we 
know that his performance will rather exceed than 
fall short of his promises; so that in this respect 
as well as for other and higher considerations the 
piece now preparing is to be awaited with natural 
interest. ‘ Antony and Cleopatra” is in many 
particulars a remarkable play—a drama of redun- 
dant beauties. We do not say with Coleridge and 
Mr. Chatterton that it is “the most wonderful” of 
all Shakespeare’s pieces, or‘that it makes a formid- 
able rival to ‘* Macbeth,” “ Lear,” “ Hamlet,” and 
“ Othello.” In our opinion it has nothing like the 
sustained power and beauty of “Hamlet” and 
“‘ Macbeth,” nor the passages of wondrous eloquence, 
soliloquies of profoundest truth and highest pathos. 
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musical primer; he was brought upto it. As agrand 


Its beauties are rather scattered and accidental. 
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On the other hand these beauties are numerous, 
and a great spirit of life and energy pervades the 
play; its action is rapid and full of variety; its 
scenes and characters are multitudinous; it 
possesses an almost restless activity, and throbs 
with fervour and passion, and as Coleridge rightly 
says, ‘it pours a flood of noonday splendour upon 
the senses.” Not a limelight splendour does Ccle- 
ridge here mean, though Mr. Chatterton, taking the 
expression literally with some naiveté, states that 
he means to realise this gorgeousness on the stage— 
meaning we presume with processions, banners, 
gasjets and every other scenic resource. But the 
real splendour of ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra”’ is to be 
unveiledgin the study, not in the theatre. It con- 
tains opportunity also for stage effect ; 
Egyptian barge, which Lnobarbus describes but 
which Mr. Chatterton will actually present ; 
is the battle of Actium, and much marching and 
countermarching, and many processions and some 
sea fighting and so forth. But the intellectual 
brilliancy was in Coleridge’s mind, and this can 
hardly be caught in the flash of stage dialogue. 
“Antony and Cleopatra” is in many respects a 
difficult play. Every page is full of expressions 
occult enough, even to the student aided by the 
commentators, while to the simple hearer they would 
prove wholly unintelligible. What is an audience 
likely to make of such a phrase as— 
O then we bring forth weeds 
When our quick winds lie still; and our ills 
told us 

Is as our earing ? 
Or this :— 

Eternity was in our lips and eyes, 

Bliss in our brow’s bent; none our parts so 


poor 
But was a race of heaven. 


Here the mere error of race for trace or flavour, is 
sufficient to throw obseurity on the whole passage. 
In the following speech—a much simpler one—the 
use of expedience for expedition and the misprint of 
love for leave, are quite enough to make the matter 
incomprehensible at a single hearing :— 

I shall break 


The cause of our expedience to the Queen, 
And get her love to part. 


We instance three cases out of the obscurities to be 
found on every page, to show the impossibility of 
appreciating Shakespeare from a mere performance. 
Whoever visits Drury Lane in September next 
should first have well perused (he cannot easily 
have mastered) the printed play. “ Antony and 
Cleopatra” is not at people’s fingers’ ends like 
“Hamlet” and “ Macbeth” and ‘ Richard III.,” 
and something of preparation will be found necessary 
to obtain out of the piece as a spectacle the full 
measure of enjoyment. 

We are glad to learn that in arranging the present 
version, Mr. Halliday has no intention of Cibberising 
the play. He simply cuts and condenses—prunes 
five acts into four, and reduces thirty-three scenes 
to twelve. This is salutary reduction. In “ Antony 
and Cleopatra’’ Shakespeare flings the unities to 
Orcus, and shifts from Alexandria to Rome and 
back again in the course of half-a-dozen speeches. 
Act III. is most recklessly laid out. It opens in ‘‘a 
plain in Syria ;’’ Scene 2nd is laid in Rome ; Scene 
3rd in Alexandria; Scenes 4th and 5th in Athens; 
Scene 6th in Rome again; Scene 7th at Actium, 
and so on for the eleven scenes of which the act is 
composed, each of which involves « change of place 
simply bewildering to the spectator. Mr. Halliday 
has reduced this chaos to something like order, and 
has managed that a single act shall not take place 
in more than one neighbourhood. As to the 
spectacular effects, one can dimly imagine what Mr. 
Beverley and Mr. Cormack are likely to make out of 
the scene at Cydnus. 

The barge she sat on like a burnished throne 

Burn’d on the water: the poop was beaten gold, 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 

The winds were love-sick with them. 

And so on, as Enobarbus relates the splendours of 
the scene, down to the often-quoted words 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety ; other women 

Cloy the Ss = eons ea geemmnaramatint d 


An actress who as Cleopatra’ should fulfil all that is 
predicated of her in this scene is not likely to be 
found at this or any other time. The ideal 
Cleopatra, like the ideal Juliet, exists only in the 
poet’s pages. The most we can do is to get a 
graceful and intelligent woman, dress her magni- 
ficently, and then looking at her across the lamp- 
light and through a poetic haze fancy her “ o’er- 
picturing that Venus where we see the faney 
out-work nature.” Miss Wallis is, if not a perfect 
Cleopatra, probably the best Cleopatra attainable in 
the present disposition of the dramatic market. 
Mr. James Anderson will make a serviceable Antony, 
who, be it remembered, had long passed his premiere 
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jeunesse when he fell beneath the Egyptian fascina- 
He speaks of his grizzled head, and mentions 
the white hairs which mutiny against the black. 
The bluff and honest Enobarbus with his one slip 
and his pathetic death will be perfectly safe in the 
hands of Mr. Ryder. Sextus Pompeius is, it seems, 
to be removed altogether, as superfluous to the 
main interest; and we presume that Ventidius and 
his friends will disappear also, and the scenes with 
Lepidus be reduced to the barest dimensions. On 
the -whole Mr. Chatterton has acted wisely in 
entrusting the work of compression to the ex- 
perienced hands of Mr. Halliday. This gentleman 
will probably make less noise over his task than 
some of our Shakespeare-improvers, but of his con- 
scientiousness and practical knowledge there is no 
question. It will be curious if ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra” does not rival — indeed it ought to 
eclipse—in point of attractiveness the ‘ King o' 
Scots,” ‘* Amy Robsart” and the rest of the Drury 
successes. 





THE MINER'S MILLENNIUM. 





It has already afforded consolation to a suffering 
public compelled to pay 40s. per ton for its coal in 
July, to know that the colliers to whom we are 
indebted for this eost are enabled to indulge in 
grand pianofortes and take lessons in music. The 
march of miners in fine art and festivity appears to 
be going on very satisfactory, according to the 
report of a féte at Leamington last Monday. The 
gentlemen who are now making £150 per annum by 
descending the pits, and who, by reason of having 
no social position to keep up, appear to possess more 
money than they know what to do with, are earnestly 
on the look out for means of spending their surplus 
cash. If the accounts of the Leamington féte be 
correct, they will speedily discover that means; it 
will come in the usual form of Civilisation. The 
miners and their wives are rapidly qualifying them- 
selves for Society. The pitman now wears a silk hat, 
we are told, and patent leather boots—not socks as 
yet, socks being an invisible and therefore superfluous 
mark of refinement; but he puts on kid gloves, and 
dresses his lady in blue silk and white lace ruffles 
at the wrist; and he drinks champagne instead of 
fourpenny, and he waltzes instead of indulging in a 
boxing match or backing his favourite pup for a 
shilling. It is a vast improvement on the old 
blackguard days when coal was 25s. a ton in winter 
and 15s. in summer, and when miners used to 
hammer each other's noses flat on gentle holidays 
and kick their wives with heavy boots. True, as the 
reporter remarked at this féte, it was a little odd to 
see an inch or so of naked limb between a gentle- 
man’s boot-top and trousers-bottom when he is 
waltzing, and, for that matter, to see him put two of 
his begloved fingers into his mouth, that he may 
emit a shrill whistle to attract the attention of his 
wife, in light blue silk, at the farther end of the field. 
But these little incidents mark the halting places 
on that road towards culture and social perfection 
along which we are all galloping so rapidly, After 
all the patent leather boot without stocking beneath 
it is not a more flimsy piece of pretence than those 
little dinners in Baker Street in which Thackeray 
used to revel, and which furnished a bit of domestic 
ostentation at theexpense of domesticcomfort. Society 
has its sockless patent leather in every stratum. 
By and by the socks will be added to the miner's 
luxuries, together with finger glasses when the 
pitman dines and euxesis to enable him to shave 








withal; and instead of whistling for his wife when 
he wants her he will take to not wanting her: surely 
there are substitutes for wives in the polite world. 
By the time coal is eight or ten pounds a ton, the 
gentle miner will be a creature of sweetness and 
light, a connoisseur in Roederer, a judge of the 
grilled ortolan and the be-traffled bécasse—an 
habitué of the opera—a patron of the academy —as 
fluent in expounding Wagnerism as Mr. Dannreuther, 
and as pat in repeating a wine-carte by heart as Mr, 
Mortimer Collins, When this amiable and accom- 
plished gentleman with his equally gifted partner 
lends radiance to the intellectual atmosphere of 
Bilston and Brierley-hill, at the mere cost of the 
few thousands in London who have been starved to 
death for lack of fuel, we shall wonder how we ever 
grudged to heap sovereigns on our grates and 
contribute to so desirable a millennium. 








THE “CHRISTUS” OF LISZT. 





A correspondent writing from Weimar furnishes 
some particulars of the important work of Franz 
Liszt, the ‘‘ Christus” oratorio, and contributes 
incidentally an account of the position held by the 
Abbé in Weimar society. Liszt, he says, is the 
hero, almost the divinity of Weimar, as Goethe was 
in his day. The Court honours him, the musicians 
worship him, the people are proud of him; and 
when he brings out some new work under his 
personal direction, artists, princes, and dilettanti 
resort to Weimar from all parts of Germany, from 
England, Austria, and Russia, to attend upon the 
festival and to do homage to the genius of the 
composer. Liszt knows well how to maintain his 
position with a courtly and serene dignity. His 
appearance commands respect and admiration. His 
long grey hair sets off finely a brow that seems 
formed for the sculptor, and which chiselled in 
marble might be taken for a classical antique. His 
tall and stately figure, clothed in the long black 
frock of his order, suggests some venerable dignitary 
of the Church. His manners are the perfection of 
the gentleman ; and when he is animated in conver- 
sation or when he feels the inspiration ofa musical 
theme and runs his fingers over the key of the piano 
his mouth and eyes kindle with a bewitching smile, 
that blends the freshness and fervour of youth with 
the graceful composure of the conscious master of 
his art. Nothing could be more amiable than his 
courtesy to strangers who are favourably introduced 
and to all who show that cultivation in music which 
makes it the instrument and expression of the 
higher and finer emotions of the soul. But there is 
a lurking lightning in his eyes, which is said occa- 
sionally to break forth in flashes of displeasure, of 
satire, or of ridicule that one would not care to 
provoke a second time. 

If, like most men of genius, Liszt is sometimes 
moody, sometimes irritable, it is also due to himself 
and his position that he should not submit to be 
annoyed by persons who attempt to impose upon 
his time or to make capital out of hisname. Hence, 
those who come to him for the reputation of being 
his pupils or with the idea of engaging his services 
must not complain if they get decidedly snubbed. 
It ought to be everywherg understood that now-a- 
days Liszt is in no sense an instructor in music nor 
a professor of his art. He takes no “ pupils,” gives 
no “lessons,” and, above all, receives no fees; and 
any attempt to negotiate with him as a teacher 
would be sure to debar the applicant from those 
privileges which his courtesy might otherwise accord. 
A king in the musical world, Liszt uses his royal 
gifts right royally. Too generous to accumulate 
money and content with the fixed though moderate 
income of his position, he devotes his time to 
musical composition and to the gratuitous encour- 
agement of younger artists who meet his approba- 
tion. Mere amateurs would intrude upon him in 
vain; but one who is well introduced as intending 
to make music a profession and as having already 
developed a promising talent may be complimented 
with an invitation to play before him. If the trial 
exhibits something more than technical excellence 
or mechanical proficiency, something of a soulful 
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works, Liszt may give a few cordial words and 
honour the visitor by an invitation to come again ; 
and so by degrees one may be initiated into a select 
circle, who go by invitation two or three afternoons 
a week to Liszt’s apartments, to play before him, to 
hear his comments, and occasionally, perhaps, to 
hear his touch. And so with a princely munifi- 
cence the great master dispenses his gifts, without 
solicitation and without compensation, to thcse 
whom he deems worthy of such encouragement. 
Seldom now does he give séances, and then only to 
a select circle of friends. To ask him to play is not 
permitted, even at Court. When he pleases, he 
gives. 

In this magnanimous devotion to his art Liszt 
divides his time chiefly between Rome, Pesth, and 
Weimar, spending at the latter place the months of 
April, May, and June. Here he commonly brings 
out some new production, appearing in the double 
character of composer and conductor. <A special 
interest was given to the festival of this year by the 
performance for the first time of the “* Christus,” an 
oratorio framed upon texts of the Holy Scriptures 
and of the Catholic liturgy, a work upon which 
Liszt told your correspondent he had been engaged 
between two or three years. This took place on 
Thursday, May 29th, in the old Stadt Kirche, 
famous for Cranach’s great altar-piece of Christ as 
the centre of the world’s history, where there is‘a 
remarkable good organ and ample room for orchestra 
and chorus. This trial performance, led by Liszt 
in person and attended by a large artistic and culti- 





vated audience, was a memorable occasion for 
Weimar and a gratifying success for the great | 
composer, who received the enthusiastic greeting of | 
his friends upon his triumph in a field so difficult 
for variety of effect required by the theme and} 
necessary also to a sustained interest of three 
hours. 





is exceeding sorrowful”—with a feeling of chaste 
and tender awe. No. 12, a Canto, is a Stabat 
Mater dolorosa—most delicate and touching. Then 
follows an inspiring Easter Hymn (No. 13): 
O filii et filia ! 
Rex celestis, rex gloria, 
Morte surrexit hodie, 
Alleluia ! 
The concluding number (14) is a strong Chorus, 
with a grand organ accompaniment to the words : 
Resurrexit tertio die : 
Christus vincet ; 
Christus regnat : 
Christus imperat 
In sempiterna swcula. Amen. 
The native and resident talent of Weimar—still 
happily preserved as a city of art, culture, and 
refinement, aloof from the bustle of trade—furnished 
all the material for bringing out this noble work. 





SWINBURNE AND WAGNER. 





It was an aphorism of the philosopher Buckle, 
that the demands of an age make the great men of 
that age. A proper corollary to this must naturally 
be, that the sentiment of an age is portrayed in the 
works of its authors. But in an age like the present, 
wsthetic cravings are apt to be confined to a few, 
the many being necessarily given up to what might | 
be called in opposition, practical cravings. Hence 
when a man arises to comply with the requirements 
of more refined natures he appeals only to a small 
minority, and is often either despised or misrepre- 
sented by the many. In poetry and music then, 
these arts being the most closely and most strongly 





| allied, appealing to’the spmpathies of highly-strung 


nervous organizations, we should expect the same 
answer, or attempt at an answer to the demand of 
this present time. Now, in the mind of the typical 


In this work Liszt has redeemed the vow he is| man or woman of this nineteenth century, the 
reported to have made at Rome, to consecrate the | constant complaint is that of unrest, the impos- 


maturity of his powers to the service of the Church. 
Restraining somewhat the early impetuosity of his 
genius and its affinity for the brilliant and the start- 
ling, he has here brought out all the beauty, ten- 
derness, and refinement of his nature, in harmony 
with the grand and the majestic, of both which he 
had already given such exquisite and impressive 
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jsame time an attempt to show how it may be met 


sibility of anything being positively certain, and, 
above all, the feeling that all human desires and 
passions are unsatisfactory and transitory. We 
should then in accordance with this theory find, in 
what may be called the modern schools of poetry 
d music, a description of this want, and at the 


specimens. These qualities are admirably combined land satisfied. If we look, on this intent, among the 
in the overture, which is a key to the whole work. | poets and composers of the present day, two men 


The text is in Latin. Part lst is grouped around 
the Christmas theme ; No. 1, the introduction from 
Isaiah xlv. 8, No. 2, a Pastoral (instrumental), 
with the greeting of the angels to the shepherds, 
Luke ii. 10-14. The Gloria here is very fine. No. 
3 is a canto, the “* Stabat Mater speciosa,” a truly 
Roman hymn to the Virgin, but with music to charm 
even the ears of Luther, who stands in Cranach’s 
picture singing in adoration of the Son of Mary. 
Then follows the gem of this part, No. 4, a Pastoral 
at the manger simple, subdued, and sweet as the 
pipes of shepherds heard on the still night. Hardly 
have these harmonies died away than (No. 5) a 
Grand March announces the coming of the three 
kings with their gifts—a march worthy of such a 
coronation. 

Part 2nd follows the Epiphany, and contains (No. 
6) the Beatitudes. A tenor solo leads each bene- 
diction and the full choir ring out the response. 
The effect is charming. No. 7 is a Paternoster; No. 
8, the Founding of the Church, 7'u es Petrus. (Mat. 
xvi. 18.) The massive solidity and strength of this 
section is followed by a strain of delicious pathos in 
the words: * Simon Joannis, diliges me? &c., from 
John xxi. 15. No. 9 brings out the marvellous 
descriptive power of the author, as shown in his 
** Venedig"’ and kindred pieces, though rising here 
to a wild majesty of expression. The theme is the 
Miracle on the Lake, Matt. viii. 23-26. As the 
orchestra represents the fury of the storm, the choir 
break in at intervals with the earnest piercing cry, 
** Domine, salva nos, perimus.”’ No. 10 is a superb 
Hosanna, attending the entry of Christ into Jeru- 
salem. This part brings out the peculiar strength 
and beauty of the author. 

Part 8 is devoted to the Passion and the Resur- 
rection, No, 11 treats Mark xiv. 84-36—“ My soul 


immediately present themselves as representatives 


| of this modern school, Swinburne and Wagner. 


The productions of these authors have as many 
points in common as are possible in what are, after 
all, two entirely distinct arts. The most prominent 
point of similarity is unrest. In nearly all of 
Swinburne’s poems or Wagner’s compositions you 
find this restless craving for the unattainable. For 
instance let us look upon Wagner's “ T'annhiiuser” 
overture, it being perhaps the best-known of all his 
works. Notice how the nearly continuous vibrations 
of the strings are kept up until you can almost see 
the unfathomed ocean spread before you, never 
quiet, always craving, and yet transcendently beau- 
tiful. Again, take one of his most characteristic 
compositions, the ‘“‘ Ritt der Volkyren,” it is the 
sweep of a soaring bird of prey, never for an instant 
still, and every now and then darting down with 
resistless fury and speed upon its quarry, and then 
recommencing its never-ending flight in mid-air. 
Nevertheless, both these movements more nearly 
satisfy the hearer’s mind than much more strictly 
correct and recognizably beautiful music, and because 
they so nearly answer to a similar state of unrest in 
the hearer’s mind. 

Swinburne is the same. Passage after passage 
shows it. The constant striving, and yet the useless- 
ness of striving. As the modern seldom laughs, so 
seldom do either of these men’s productions. We 
smile cynically now and then, but a hearty laugh is 
a thing that long ago passed away. Can the person 
most familiar with either Swinburne or Wagner point 
out one place which is not tinctured with a morbid 
sadness. It may be indescribably beautiful, but 
never exhilarating, like some of old Haydn’s music 
or Ben Johnson's poetry, and indeed it is for this very 
reason that it is so beautiful, for, like the modern 
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mind, it readily recognizes what is beautiful, only it 
is never, even for an instant, without an alloy that is 
reminding one that it is, after all, only for a few 


minutes, possible to escape “black care.” One 
thing is, however, taught by both men, as a means of 
escape from the toil and turmoil of life. We must 
look to Nature for peace. All the most satisfying 
portions of their works affirm this. Wagner, as in 
the two examples above mentioned, and the whole 
tone of Swinburne’s verse, particularly his “* Hymns 
before Sunrise,” affirm this and by descriptive or 
other effects both seek to arouse in us the same fee]- 
ings as Nature does. Only upon her infinitely 
varying bosom will the brain of man, tired before its 
time; finda rest from the continual strife and motion 
of his thoughts and desires. No earthly love can 
perfectly satisfy, no art suflice, except as it brings 
one closer to the great mother of all things, and 
teaches us to rest calmly in her lap, recognizing the 
fact that she and we are perfectly unknown and 
unknowable.—The Arcadian. 





THE BISHOP’S FUNERAL. 


. 


Sir,—There is scarcely any prominently public 
ecclesiastical ceremonial in which musie enters 
without patent and singular exemplification of the 
condition of Church musie in England. At the 
recent funeral of the late Bishop of Winchester 
the hymn, ‘*O Shepherd of the sheep ” (Hymn 3832, 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern”’’) was sung pro- 
fessedly to a tune assigned to Michael Franck. I 
write not of the authenticity of the melody, but 
I beg to point out the last phrase as it appears in 
‘* Hymns Ancient and Modern :”— 
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Of course there is no such phrase to be found in old 
cantilena, but who ever heard of such a final 
cadence is this ? 
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Is it a specimen of the ‘‘ never-ending” cleverosity 
of modern days.— Yours, &c. 





Sp ameter 





M. or N. 








FERDINAND DAVID. 





The death of this eminent violinist, composer, 
and concert master, took place last week, at Kloster, 
in the canton of the Grisons. This esteemed 
artist, brother of the celebrated pianist Mdme. 
Dulcken (deceased in London 1850), was born in 
Hamburg, in 1810. The greater portion 6f his life 
was passed in Leipsic, as leader of the famed 
Gewandhaus concerts, and as professor of the violin 
in the Conservatoire. Some forty years ago he 
visited London, and performed at the Philharmonic 
Concerts, and gave a series of Quartets in private 
‘houses, with Watts, Ella, and Lindley. His com- 
positions for the violin are numerous and masterly 
written. He lived in close intimacy with Mendels- 
sohn, and assisted the latter in adapting the arpeggio 
and other brilliant passages of his famed violin 
concerto. 

David was a pupil of Spohr, and had recently 
retired after thirty-six years of incessant occupation, 
in presiding over the musical institutions at 
Leipsic, greatly esteemed by all persons who had 
the happiness to enjoy his friendship. 





A CIRCUS IN A WHIRLWIND. 





The ruin of a circus by a storm is reported from 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. The establishment was 
called “How’s London Circus and Menagerie,” 
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and was established on what is called Smoky 
Island, a barren tract of land bordering on the 
Alleghany River. There were at least 5000 persons, 
men, women, and children, witnessing the 
equestrian part of the entertainment. Everything 
passed off pleasantly till about half-past nine o’clock, 
when the rain commenced to fall heavily, and soon 
after a fearful storm arose. Owing to the exposed 
position of the tents the wind that swept up the 
Ohio Valley caught the immensé canvases and 
tossed them about like toy balloons. The scene 
that followed was fearful in the extreme. The tent 
in which the circus performance was in progress 
was first attacked, and the wind lifted the poles 
from their position in the ground and flung the 
shattered and torn canvases over prostrated bodies 
of terror-stricken men, fainting women, and helpless 
children. Shrieks rent the air when the canvas 
took fire from the petroleum lights about the 
centre pole, and the scene was terrible. To 
add to the horror of the scene, the animals in the 
adjoining caravan commenced ‘to. bellow forth in 
chorus the most unearthly howls. In less than two 
minntes the mammoth canvases were torn and lying 
prostrate on the ground. While the fire failed to 
make any great headway, owing to the rain, which 
came down in torrents, the seats in the arena were 
swept away like so many straws. All escaped with 
their lives. Some had their legs broken and others 
were more or less severely injured, although none, so 
far, are reported as dead. One of the elephants 
got away and caused great excitement, as several 
persons narrowly escaped death from the frightened 
beast in his mad career. How an audience of at 
least 5000 persons got away from flying spars, poles, 
and boards is absolutely a miracle. 








FRANCE. 


Parts, July 30th. 
‘*Assez du Shah!” grew a byword long before 


his Persian majesty left us; for Paris grew infinitely 
wearied of him and his flashy magnificence-and his 
barbaric naiveté. You see we have not your sustain- 
ing power of curiosity: our nine days’ wonder 
seldom lasts for nine days: it usually exhausts itself 
in five. If I mention the Shah now it is to repeat 
a joke circulating here that as ‘‘ Le Roi s’amuse ” is 
prohibited under its present form, Victor Hugo 
intends remodelling it and the Porte-Saint-Martin 
directors will renew their application to have the 
piece licensed under the amended title ‘Le Shah 
s’amuse.” We will now finally chin-chin the Shah 
(or whatever is the Persian formula for valediction) 
and proceed to the Gymnase, where “‘ La Marquise” 
has turned out a succ?s d’estime. ‘ La Marquise" is 
a play of the usual kind by MM. Nus and Belot— 
that is to say a sickly maudlin play with a demi- 
mondaine for the heroine, reformed, married, and of 
austere principles. She has brought up a daughter 
virtuously, found her a husband, paid a dowry of 
200,000 francs, and herself retired to a country 
solitude. But the illness of a grandchild, the issue of 
her daughter’s marriage, brings her up to town, where 
she is recognised by an old admirer, and the secret of 
her past life leaks out until her daughter and her 
son-in-law hear it. They nobly decide never to 
betray their knowledge to her, and moreover they 
sacrifice the 200,000 francs, the wages of sin. So 
the Marquise goes back to her country retreat, 
thinking nobody knows, and the piece comes to an 
ineffectual conclusion. That such an indifferent 
play should do well is surprising. The acting is 
fair—nothing great. Mdme. Fumentin played the 
Marquise very well; Mdme. Gaignard, a country 
actress, made a clever but unrefined portraiture of a 
jealous wife, Madame Mariac, who betrays the secret. 
Andrieu as Julian the young husband did not come 
up to the mark. At the same theatre we have a 
light but not too original comedy for three persons, 
entitled ‘‘ Le Numéro Treize,” by MM. de Courcelle 
and Adrian Marx. It is made up of flirting dialogue, 
not very brilliant and too long spun-out like most 
French pieces of the kind, 

Elsewise there is little dramatic news to record in 
these canicular days. Among musical matters I 
may mention that the Salle Ventadour is to let with 
Permission to any tenant to do what he likes with 


it; and some ardent souls are urging Strakosch to 
take it and open with Krauss and Albani in “JI 
Flauto,” ‘‘ Oberon,” or a repertory of that kind. At 
the Opéra Comique we are likely to have the “* Deux 
Journées” of Cherubini—not intact, as you had it 
in England, but with excerpts from others of Cheru- 
bini’s works—a recitative and air from ‘ Adriano 
in Siria,”’ a buffo air from the unfinished opera 
‘* Tsabella,” a grand air from ‘‘ Iphigenia in Aulis,” 
and other numbers such as choruses and duets 
interpolated. Altogether they are likely to make a 
hotch-potch of it. And M. Jules Barbier is going 
to touch up the libretto, which certainly wants some 
freshening and brightening, for anything more 
dreary than this so-called opéra comique it would be 
hard to conceive. The Renaissance, which has 
lately been suffering from severe frost consequent 
upon the production of an unfortunate drama 
** Thérése Raquin,” will reopen on the 1st September 
with an Offenbachish program thus fixed : 

Pomme d'api, un acte, paroles de MM. Halévy et 
Busnach, musique d'Offenbach ; 

La Permission de 10 heures, un acte, paroles de 
MM. Mélesville et Carmouche, musique d’Offenbach; 

M. Choufleuri restera chez lui, paroles de MM. de 
Saint-Rémi, musique d'Offenbach ; 

Apothécaire et Perruquier, un acte, de M. Elie 
Frébault, musique d’Offenbach. 

After that we are promised Mademoiselle Mouche- 
ron, musique d’Offenbach; Les Dames de la halle, 
musique d’Offenbach; La Chanson de Fortunio, 
musique d’Offenbach. 

Anew play has been brought out at the Vaudeville, 
of a hideous pattern. Shortly stated—for it is not 
a thing to dwell upon— it represents a lady whose 
husband thrives on her dishonour, and who, on her 
conceiving a disinterested passion for one of her 
numerous admirers, suddenly and incomprehensibly 
becomes jealous, and so persecutes his model wife 
that she commits suicide by jumping from a cliff. 
This edifying effort to moralise the masses through 
the stage was received with loud applause. Its name 
is ‘** Ange Bosani.’’ M. Paul Ferrier is the author of 
a one-act piece, in verse, entitled ‘ Chez lV Avocat,’ 
which has been received, and will be forthwith 
played by the Comédie Frangaise. 





LAW AND POLICE CASES. 
A SCENE PAINTER’S CLAIM. 

The case of Roberts v. Pede came on the other 
day in the Bloomsbury County Court. The plaintiff, 
a scenic artist, sought to recover the sum of £5 from 
the defendant, Thomas Thorpe Pede, the Proprietor 
of the Royal Alexandra Theatre as having sent the 
model of a scene to Mr. Mowbray, the manager of 
the theatre, on the distinct understanding that he 
was to paint the scene, but that if he did not paint 
it, the model would be paid for. Mr. Pede denied 
having agreed to pay for the model in question, but 
stated to the plaintiff that if he submitted the model 
to Mr. Mowbray, he must do so at his own risk. He 
did not approve of the model at all, but left it to Mr. 
Burnand and Mr. Mowbray. Mr. Thomas Mowbray 
being called, stated he had been for twenty-three 
years a theatrical manager, and said he had not 
seen the model, and that scenic artists were usually 
paid weekly salaries, but that their models were 
never paid fer. Mr. George Gordon, Mr. Douglass, 
and other scenic artists, were called to prove that it 
was the custom of the’ Profession to pay for un- 
accepted models. The learned Judge remarked that 
he did not consider the plaintiff's case established, 
and should therefore rule in favour of the defendant, 
to whom he allowed costs of attorney and witnesses. 








ACTRESS AND DRESSMAKER. 

At the Croydon Home Circuit, on Tuesday an 
action was brought by Madame Oehe, a West-end 
dressmaker, against Mdlle. Cornelie d’Anka, to 
recover a sum of £180, for dresses supplied to her by 
the plantiff. Madame Swaeb, a sister of the plantiff, 
was called to prove that a number of costly dresses, 
and other articles of the same description, were 
supplied to the defendant, and that the charges made 
for them were reasonable. The jury returned a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff for the amount claimed. Mr. 
Hall, barrister, asked for speedy execution, on the 
ground that Mdlle. d’Anka was about to proceed to 
America, Baron Martin said the plantiff was entitled 
to what the law would give her, and no more. If 
tradesmen chose to supply articles of that description 
to young women upon credit, they must take the 
chance of getting their money. He should only 
lallow execution in fourteen daysin the usual course. 








— 


TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. . From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. s., by Post Qs. 2d. 

* Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplart the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘*A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review, 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
“Tales of Kirkbeck,” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

**A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 

in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 

amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 

story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s, 6d, ; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 
“Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. 
instructive.”—Church Review. 
‘Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times. 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s. 2d. 

**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.”—@Guardian. 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 28. 6d.; by Post 2, 9d. 

** A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

*Tts tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.” —Church Times, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8, 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character, 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined,” —Guardian, 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols, 
separated), each 3s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 

‘Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.’ —Guardian, 
“Brief sketches from real life ; and most amongst the poor, 

There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 

piety throughout,””—Churchman. 


COUSIN BUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

“ Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as, 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times. 


SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Islo 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

‘©We heartily recommend this book, Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit,”—G@uardian, 


Interesting and 





J. T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; ann 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class, 





GROVER AND BAKER, 

150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 

InstrvotTion Gratis. 





Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 
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7 : CRAMER ge Co. 'S 


PIAN OFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 88. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 8 ft. 11 in. 
£3 188, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 As. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





i 50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action, Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


f 90 GUINEAS. 


; SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
; In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 


£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which eo often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ** Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 


—_s 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7) ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 











J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 











J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





NBS kode 0850s easawnaeid 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves; Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 ‘ 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
8 Seerwryre cree rere 18 ” 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 % 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany -..... 26 ~ 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 ” 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 ” 
5.—Hight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 ts 
5a,—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo)  ..cccccccccceses 88 “ 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXtrA) cccsecccsssscscse os &® *9 
7.—-Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
CORB i cin Side nedde swt teks 50 - 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
Anta) 000050cscersereccies 60 *9 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 35 p 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 40 od 
9b.—Light Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 45 ie 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 a 
9d.—LHight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 ° 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell . 55 as 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 ” 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ” 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Bade BOW occ ce cvcenvce 100 * 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Baek Blower? 20.000 sccccces 125 


” 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, ‘Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO, 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTUN, DUBLIN, and 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. %. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s, 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 





Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 


Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. ad Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux, Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK,£38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 


Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. we ane son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B, CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 








BELFAST, 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 


—_—_—- 








See II os navi 06 vo scsi kc sh certcicevensee 2 6 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Madlle. Titiens), in C and Eflat.... 4 0 
Tht Cater Ga o.cis 55 cnke. cc os 00 ce00ce 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ... »- 40 
Os PROT OD oe 0s died cocccdiccrecdescassocctccssivcens 4:6 
London: J, B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W, 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) .,.......... 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ......%........cs008 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, ‘“‘Remembrance” ............ 40 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





0. BARRL’S NEW SONGS, 





Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
TROT GOOG: 6s s6 sna dbddckckvcedesbedaistebe 4 0 


London : J. B. Caauzn & Co., Regent-street, W. 


” a 


MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


———— 











The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ............s.0088 4 0 


Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Caamar & Co., Regent-street, W. 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 





BRAID os ccc dietsecsdsavindiccatedsccsteb se cotadece 
The Choice, in E flat and G.. .. 0. cc ccescsccccsccseccece 
Thoughts !...0..cesecesseese soee 
Bplrit LOVE 2. cesccccesecscensieces 
WIE nr coccvescce 
SOE TE i tid cb. nd cape 29hh id el deededccdibaiiacks 
Friends .............+-Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 
London: J. B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


— 





0 

4 0 
soos 4 0 
«. 40 
40 
40 
40 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ..............5. 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdile. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 

T once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Euriquez) ........00.0.+ » 40 


London: J. B, Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and the Star ....ccsesssseeeess 
Darpathk e008 as 00 <0: 00 00.06:60. 00.90.9660 000 00 ce cccn eetebe 
O list tothe Song-bird ......sccecesecccccscecsccceeves 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, ahd of 
woderate compass. 


London. J. B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 


oe ow oo 
oco 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) .......+see0.008 3 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ........ssseseceesee 3 O 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, (Mezzo-Soprano 

OD TOME) 0.00 08 00 0000.00 00 00.00-000006 ance cecsssccce @ © 
For @ver and f0F BY@ ...0....0ecececccccrcccccssecesees & Q 
Eventide, Trio, (8..7.).....eseeessesee 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
‘Twenty-five Stamps. 
Composed 


A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
by JOHN RHODES. 
Loadon: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price 5s, ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 
Wa WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
of Sacrilege,” d&c., de. .. 


Author of ‘The Fate 
London; J, T. Havas, Lyall-place, mare, 8.W and4, 
linden Comber ce 


CRAMERS'’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 


| accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 


for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second , Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third ,» Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth ,» Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth » HMarmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, CouLarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selectidn of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cnramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by + | 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and gteadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorcats Srrezt, Crry. 





J. B, CRAMER: ©0., West Stazzt, € Western Roap, Briauton, 








— 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





L. ALBRECHT. 
WAVERLEY. Valse Briliante OPP eee eee ee eee eee eee eres | 
J. ASCHER. 


DANS LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict’s “ Bride of 


omg) ccccsccesceve Cece evececece Cocccccccvccccces ° 

J. MEREDITH BALL. 

BIRNOTEM! §=BOGOWR ccccccccccoveveccsccccovcsices 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 

SUIVEZ-MOI! Grand Galop...... edaedved pbs Cost cbaces 

LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka).,........00. socceccecccce . 
OSCAR BERINGER. 

SCOTCH AIRS. (Brilliant Fantasia) ...... Cocccccce oecee 


J. BERTRAM. 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 
FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 
LA FARFALLA..........000. (ditto of Maton’s Valse) .... 
VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) 

J. BLUMENTHAL. 

LA CARESSANTE ........ eoeeee 
WEDDING MELODY 
“MY QUEEN.” 

P. DE VOS. 

LOIN DE TOI. 

G. FERRARIS. 
POLONAISE .,.... 


eee ee ee 


eee ee ee ee ey 


Méditation ......... rrrerererer yyy T ee 


oe ee eee eee eee eee eee 2 es 


TIOOCTURNE. vcccccssccctbecvccvcces See errr eecctees 
GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE ...... Coccvccees eecccee . 
DANSE VILLAGEOISE ...... Cocccccsccaces Coveeccceces 
Ss a5 oN enue dete ude 69660084 040650 05456 stladins bores 
PASTORALE ....... pereccscccetece Pecerccccccecs soeeee 
RICHARD HARVEY. 

EVELEEN’S BOWER. ‘Irish Sketch” ...... Carocsemeioe 
KITTY TYRRELL.......... FOE OE Mere 
THE YOUNG MAY MOON. ditto ......cccccccocccccces 
THE ROSE TREE ........ ditto 


BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. “Irish Sketch” 
THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. “ Irish Sketch” 
ALFRED JAELL. 


CAPRICH-IMPROMPTU .csccccccccvcccccccccccscccccs ee 

MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. 153..:....cccescecceces 
M. JUNOT. 

TINY MITE MAZURKA ...... eeceee sodcecccccecs aceve 
J. KIRNBERGER. 

CAPRICCIO (in E minor)....sesessecscveeeceees rer oe 
M. LAFUENTE. 

LA FONTAINE...... Cvodessericsebecvecoes eecccccccces 

LE BON RETOUR ..occcssceecees Cpwneccoceces ee eecces 

L'ETOILE ROUGE ........ PPOTErererererer erry ceeeeee 


J. LEMMENS. 
VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium)...,. 
ALFRED LEBEAU. 


EE TOCKIM.. COPGAO dO od 6. 6.0.6:00.0 ueaericcccceenes 
DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favori de Louis XIV). 

BE) SOGPIRO. Waleed... 000 soe vice seat OL OV LELTEREL LET EE 
LA Va@iU A LA MADONE ......... eo wopeceses eocvees 
MARSCH-TZIGANE ......0.esseercveces BOSE be vere ccesce 
MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duct).........seecccseesees 

E. PALADILHE. 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle).............. eee 


BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barecarolle .... 
A. RENDANO. 
DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique . 


LAURA ...00.000. Cescocccccccecccs Cb ede erorccscecneees oe 
NAPOLITAINE .......... ceencecsseoceces eee eecdeceses 
CERISE Se) WORMED cave ecb eccscseerecscossisvseees dy ee 
DEUXIEME MAZURKA............ pnb eehekecshesoses 
A LA CAMPAGNE. Pensée Musicale Cpt iehoenberepevese 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites piéces. (Complete) 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites piéces)............ 
INQUIETUDE.... (,, 2. mt 9 00 sage sbeege 
A LA MONTAGNE (,, 8. * so poodes Voseir ° 
VALSE CAPRICE ..........+. Coeegarecsocecscces scenes 
DUETTINO. No.1, Op.18 ........ bdo ccdecvececces sing 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. 2, Op.18 .cccssccossccecveces 
RIMEMBRANZA. No.8, Op. 13 ...ccocecesecess ce eceees 
J. ROMANO. 
A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice Op.177....... ° 
MOORU ME 6b.d5 cose pnsecsed peececes oo es Op, 176 coveeess 


BONHEUR INATTENDU  ...... 000000 eeOp. 178 cecceees 
H. ROSELLEN. 
TRISTE EXILE! Transoription........ccccssseceseeees 


J. RUMMEL. 
GALATEA WALTZ. (H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 
LA CHARMANTE, (Transcription of Sullivan’s ‘‘Oh! ma 


charmante ’’) 
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- ee FORGET-ME-NOT.. ,, 2. 
er ane jue ® 


MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op. 25) 


WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK............. Pre reg: eshas 
MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG .............. $0086 cal 
LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne ...... 
YN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil oo pete. No.1.... 
IL TROVATORE.......... ee ditt os) antl 
LA TRAVIATA ...... eiaate ditto wv Boece 
EE PUMMOED covccceccsesic ditto ee 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO.. ditto a 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO , ditto » 6 
PAUL SEMLER. 
MINERVA! Grande Marche ........ oe enesse cee Soonseede 
TOUT SEUL! Nocturne ......cceceeeees nGbvcenenseen a 
ALICE MARY SMITH. 
WAROD BME 0000s denecdegcesccsces vcievedsnanee 
Aer ba ieebteaas onee bite Rabae : 


Cc. W. SMITH. 
THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. 


(Dedicated to the 
Countess of Somers) 


eee ee eee. eee eee eee eed 


Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) ...... 
OPHELIA, Masurka Caprice ......cccccccccocccecevess ei 
DANSE BOHEMIENNE ..........ccceccccccpeccccecees . 


RONDO BRILLANTE, Pianoforte Duet ...........000 
ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 
THOUGHTS. No.T.... 
Ditto a. aed 
J. T. SURENNE. 
CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 
No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book 2. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeee 


ee ee 


es Ditto , i s Bade 
“2 Ditto a > y- & Rie 
ey * Ditto ae oe, Ieee whee a 
a Ditto te | Be ae re ameee és 
=, " Ditto ~o Oa etdenees 

BrEFTHOVEN SERIES :-— 

No. 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26.....-.....005 ci 
» 2. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3. ......00000. 
» 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op, 26 .....c,..000. _ 
mi _ ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20..........04: 
» 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. 13 
a . VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79 ceseeeseeeee 

Sacrep SERIES :— 

No. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. prpmpages ies 
» 2. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel)........... 
» 8. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. " (Handel). 
» 4 LA CARITA. (Rossini.) ......-+.0.- Kbeey seeders 


» 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. (Haydn) 


“ 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)!............6 

8. THALBERG. 

TARANTELLE ...........000- gakcaenoes Vineeessdiceee . 

Mog: t | Vere ere esas 

RUMMRTE> “sh ccesvcnceccs = 0 ahiienmaie Ph Ny Ae Pre $2 
W. F. TAYLOR. 

WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice .......... sos tn hal 

MORNING SUNBEAMS.............. imayds ssbade pamaeh 

DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon ,..... 06900 660 8bK00% 
A. TOLSTOY. 


TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES ......ccccccssceuccccees 
ERNEST TRAVERS. 

THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 

introduetion ...... ‘was 


J. T. TREKELL, 
BOURREE (in F major) ..ccsecsscscceecevecccvecccveeve 
"LE TRIANON. Gavotte ......scssececcevevees ecoowsoede 
THE MAGIC HARP ...... Sevececcveccovee wes e vaste ve 
LULLABY ........0+. er tyT Bb OWES Soe cuss dence o% se we 
LES ECLAIREURS ....... WITTY itiie Sedat. oe 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE . eosesevccccccegecvouse clears 
LE PETIT TAMBOUR .......+e06. Ep ercccecs » bebe sees ° 
LA CRACOVIENNE ........ 00 vhevesesve on osesasees ecees 
LIEBER AUGUSTIN .......ceccccecccecceccees seeecete 

VALIQUET. 


LES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera......... 
MICHAEL WATSON 

QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert. 
J. M. WEHLI. 

RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice ..... abseo esd esnnesesatece 

EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch .........+sseee 

WIEGENLIED. (Dormez-Bien) ....ditto ......eeseceeess 

ELFIN WHISPERS.............- Chee ccoesevestedtedeses 

A SP Paes No. 1. Forest Flowers ..........+: oes 
GittO wc cc erascccees eb SET vse 
ditto eeeereeee 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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